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aa my presidential address to the Anthropological Section of the 

Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement 
of Science in January 1935,2 I gave a survey and summary of 
anthropological research in Australia from the early days of settle- 
ment up to that date, and indicated some of the problems which 
awaited solution. The contributors to our knowledge of Australian 
anthropology have included not only the comparatively few and 
recent specialists or trained anthropologists, but also many non- 
trained workers (explorers, missionaries, government officials and 
settlers). who made the study of some aspect of primitive culture a 
relaxation or an addition to their daily task. In the address referred 
to, I emphasized the importance of the contributions of such 
amateurs, for without them we should not possess any contemporary 
information regarding the natives of several regions. 


In March of last year (1938), I published in Oceania a summary 
of the anthropological research carried out during the previous 
eleven years under the auspices of the Australian National Research 


1 This article is an enlargement of a short paper read at the Canberra meeting 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
January 1939. 

2 Report of Melbourne Meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1935, pp. 196-207. 
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Council, in Australia, New Guinea and adjacent islands.* I commend 
this report to all anthropologists, most of whom will probably be 
surprised to learn both how much systematized research has been 
done during that period and also what a creditable amount of 
material has been published as a result. The list of publications 
occupies nine pages of Oceania, with about 150 titles, and there is 
much more to be published. The money for this work has been 
provided by the Rockefeller Foundation and administered by the 
Australian National Research Council. It has amounted in all to 
about £60,000. We have, however, almost come to an end of our 
financial resources and the grants have ceased. Two final pieces of 
field work research are in progress; one into the languages of 
north-west Australia and the other into the social anthropology of 
a community near Maprik, inland from Wewak, Sepik district, 
New Guinea. 

Oceanta, which is published quarterly by the Australian National 
Research Council and now (September, 1939) commences its tenth 
year and volume, is assured financially by the Council for the next 
four years at least, and will continue to serve as a record of research 
in Australia, its territories and adjacent islands. It circulates in 
most countries, and is used by the world’s leading anthropologists 
in their studies of human society and culture. Through the Fisher 
Library, the University of Sydney, exchanges are arranged with 
over fifty anthropological and kindred publications in Australia 
and abroad. Like the majority of scientific journals, Oceania is 
not as financially secure as could be desired, but another hundred 
subscribers would make it self-supporting. 

Oceania, as is now well known, is devoted to the study of the 
native peoples of Australia, New Guinea, Papua and the Western 
Pacific, and is primarily a record of research carried out by anthrop- 
ologists whose work has been made possible by grants from the 
Australian National Research Council. But its pages are thrown 


3“ Anthropological Research in Australia and the Western Pacific, 1927-1937,” 
Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 3, pp. 306-27. 


“Dr. A. Capell has been engaged in the former since May 1938 and will remain 
in the field until about December of this year. Dr. Phyllis Kaberry began the latter 
in May last. 
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open to all workers, including non-specialists, in the Australian and 
near-Australian fields, provided that they have some contribution 
of value to record. A perusal of the nine volumes of Oceana will 
reveal that many articles have been published for such workers.§ 


5 Beatrice Blackwood, ‘‘ Report on Field Work in Buka and Bougainville,” 
Vol. II, No. 2. 

Gregory Bateson, “ Social Structure of the Iatmiil People of the Sepik River,” 
Vol. II, Nos. 3 and 4. . 

F. E. Williams, “‘ Trading Voyages from the Gulf of Papua,” Vol. III, No. 2. 

H. L. Shapiro, “‘ Are the Ontong Javanese Polynesians ? ’’, Vol. III, No. 4. 

Margaret Mead, “‘ The Marsalai Cult among the Arapesh—with special Reference 
to the Rainbow Serpent Beliefs of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. IV, No. 1. 

M. F. Ashley-Montague, “ Infertility of the Unmarried in Primitive Societies,” 
Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

Tbid., ‘‘ The Origin of Subincision in Australia,” Vol. VIII, No. 2. 

Ibid., “‘ The Future of the Australian Aborigines,” Vol. VIII, No. 3. 

John W. M. Whiting and Stephen W. Reed, ‘“‘ Kwoma Culture: Report on Field 
Work in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea,” Vol. IX, No. 2. 

Gordon Thomas, “‘ Customs and Beliefs of the Natives of Buka,” Vol. II, No. 2. 

W. J. Read, “‘ A Snake Dance of the Baining,” Vol. II, No. 3. 

Leo Austen, “ Legends of Hido,” Vol. II, No. 4. 

Ibid., ‘‘ Procreation among the Trobriand Islanders,” Vol. V, No. 1. 

Ibid., ‘‘ Head Dances of the Turama River,” Vol. VI, No. 3. 

Ibid., ‘‘ The Seasonal Gardening Calendar of Kiriwina,” Vol. IX, No. 3. 

C. C. Towle, “‘ Oval Arrangement of Stones, Endrick Mountain,” Vol. ITI, No. x. 

T. Theodor Webb, “ Aboriginal Medical Practice in East Arnhem Land,” Vol. 
IV, No. 1. 

Ibid., ‘‘ Tribal Organization in Eastern Arnhem Land,” Vol. III, No. 4. 

Ibid., “‘ The Making of a Marrngit,”’ Vol. VI, No. 3. 

Stephen Lehner, ‘‘ The Balum Cult of the Bukuau of Huon Gulf, New Guinea,” 
Vol. V, No. 3. 

Ewan A. C. Corlette, ‘‘ Notes on the Natives of the New Hebrides,” Vol. V, 
No. 4. 

Ibid., ‘‘ Notes on the Natives of the New Hebrides,” Vol. VI, No. 1. 

T. G. Aitchison, ‘‘ Peace Ceremony as Performed by the Natives of the Ramu 
Headwaters,’ Vol. VI, No. 4 

C. M. Churchward, ‘‘ Rotuman Legends,” Vols. VIII and IX. 

Ibid., “‘ The History of Rotuma as Reflected in its Language,” Vol. IX, No. 1. 

Felix M. Keesing, “The Taupo System of Samoa—a Study of Institutional 
Change,” Vol. VIII, No. 1. 

L. G. Vial, “‘ Some Statistical Aspects of Population in the Morobe District, 
New Guinea,” Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

Ibid., ‘‘ Disposal of the Dead among the Buang,” Vol. VII, No. 1. 

Ibid., “‘ The Dangagamun Ceremony of the Wantoat,” Vol. VII, No. 3. 

Ernest Worms, ‘‘ Onomatopceia in Some Kimberley Tribes of North-West 
Australia,” Vol. VIII, No. 4. (Reprinted in Oceania Monograph No. 3.) 


[Footnote continued on next page.} 
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Associated with the publication of this Journal is the issue from 
time to time of Oceania Monographs. Although these have so far 
consisted almost wholly of reprints of series of articles which had 
previously appeared in Oceania, their issue has been appreciated. 
The first two, The Social Organization of Australian Tribes, by A. R. 
Radcliffe-Brown, 1931, and Studies in Australian Totemism, by 
A. P. Elkin, 1933, are almost out of print, while the third, Studies in 
Australian Linguistics, edited by A. P. Elkin, 1938, is in steady 
demand. A fourth has just been issued, namely Rotuman Legends, 
by C. M. Churchward. It contains a series of texts with translations 
of one of the most interesting of Pacific Island languages. 
Unfortunately there are no funds available for the publication of 
the thorough grammar and dictionary which Mr. Churchward has 
prepared. The Australian National Research Council has also 
published this year under the title of A New Guinea Language 
Book, a short grammar and dictionary of a New Britain language, 
Tinata Tuna, the work of Mr. J. H. L. Waterhouse, of the New 
Guinea Administration native school at Nodup, Rabaul. Neither 
Mr. Churchward nor Mr. Waterhouse worked in the field under the 
auspices of the Australian National Research Council, but their work 
is of the type which the Anthropological Committee of the Council 
desires to encourage, both for its academic and practical value. 
The Tinata Tuna Dictionary will be much appreciated by adminis- 
trative officials, missionaries and natives of western New Britain 
and other places in New Guinea, for a knowledge of this language 





[Continuation of footnote 5.] 


Ibid., “‘ Foreign Words in some Kimberley Tribes of North-West Australia,” 
Vol. VIII, No. 4 (and in Monograph No. 3). 

W. Kienzle and S. Campbell, “‘ Notes on the Natives of the Fly and Sepik River 
Headwaters,” Vol. VIII, No. 4. 

E. Stephen, “‘ Notes on Nauru,” Vol. VII, No. 1. 

G. Aiston, “‘ The Aboriginal Narcotic Pitcheri,’’ Vol. VII, No. 3. 

E. B. Dow, “‘ Aboriginal Ceremonial Cairns near Broken Hill,” Vol. IX, No. 1. 

J. J. Murphy, “‘ Stone Workers of New Guinea, Past and Present,” Vol. IX, 
No. I. 

L. W. S. Wright, “ Notes on the Hill People of the North-East Guadalcanal,” 
Vol. IX, No. 1. 

R. H. Lester, “ Notes from Fiji,” Vol. IX, No. 2. 

J. R. Halligan, “‘ Administration of Native Races,” Vol. IX, No. 3. 

J. M. Lambert, “‘ Health Survey of Rennell and Bellona Islands,” Vol. II, No. 3. 
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is spreading in the Territory. The Monograph, Rotuman Legends, 
will find an interested public in the natives and missionaries of 
Rotuma, as well as amongst linguistic specialists.6 Miss Ursula 
McConnel has prepared a Grammar and Phonetics of the Wikmunkan 
language, North Queensland, and Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow has done 
the same for the Aranda. It is hoped that both will soon be 
published in this Monograph series. 

In addition to being responsible for the publications already 
mentioned, the Australian National Research Council also assists 
financially when necessary and possible in the publication in book 
form of the results of its field workers’ researches. In doing this, 
it deserves well of the anthropological world, and is at the same time 
fulfilling its trust to the Rockefeller Foundation. 

In passing, it should be mentioned that the Australian National 
Research Council does not claim to have been responsible for all 
the anthropological research which has been carried out in the 
Australian regions during the past twelve years. Unfortunately, 
only a very small amount of Australian money has been available 
for this purpose. The Board of Anthropological Studies of the 
University of Adelaide has had some funds which have been used to 
augment the grants from the Australian National Research Council, 
and so has been able to organize mostly short mid-year expeditions 
into various parts of South Australia and adjacent, parts of Western 
and Central Australia. The University of Melbourne, too, has 
financed or assisted Dr. W. Ivens and Dr. Donald Thomson in their 
work in the Solomon Islands and the northern parts of Australia 
respectively. But that is all. More has been done by workers 
financed by institutions abroad; Dr. D. S. Davidson, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as a Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council, U.S.A., visited the Australian museums and also part of 
Arnhem Land (Wardaman tribe) in 1930-31, and as a result gave 
quite an impetus to the study of aboriginal art and material culture. 
Dr. Rohéim, 1929, studied the mythology and ritual life of the 
Central Australians from the psycho-analytical point of view, and 
later did similar work in Dobu. More recently, 1938, an expedition 


* Incidentally, both of these publications will probably pay for themselves. 
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from the Frankfurt Museum (Germany) spent about seven months 
studying the art, material culture and social organization of part of 
the Northern Kimberley (Walcott Inlet-Prince Regent River), and 
in 1938-39 Dr. Birdsell, of Harvard University and the Peabody 
Museum, with the assistance of Mr. N. B. Tindale of the South 
Australian Museum, carried out research in physical anthropology 
amongst the mixed-blood population of Australia. In the New 
Guinea region there have been Miss Beatrice Blackwood at Buka, 
Morobe and south-west New Britain; Mr. Gregory Bateson, Dr. 
Margaret Mead, Dr. R. Fortune, Messrs. Reed and Whiting and Mr. 
Pierre Ledoux in the Sepik River and adjacent districts, and Dr. 
D. L. Oliver in Bougainville. All of these, with the exception of the 
first two, who had English support, have been financed either from 
their own private resources or else by American institutions, and 
have been commended by such bodies as the American Museum of 
Natural History, the Peabody Museum, Yale University and the 
Social Science Research Council of America. 

In addition, in both regions, some missionaries have made useful 
contributions ; for example, the Rev. J. R. B. Love, Rev. E. Worms 
and Dr. H. Nekes in north-west Australia, the Rev. T. T. Webb in 
North Australia, and the Rev. Stephen Lehner, the Rev. F. Kirsch- 
baum and the Rev. P. K. Neuhaus in New Guinea. These latter 
and others like them can only give part of their time to the 
anthropological study of the peoples where they are working, but 
their opportunity is unique, though unfortunately in some cases 
they are severely handicapped by a lack of training in social 
anthropology. 

If we keep in mind the work done by scientists financed directly 
by English and American institutions, by missionaries in their own 
time and by the Australian National Research Council’s workers 
with Rockefeller grants, we see that Australia itself has done very 
little indeed in proportion during the past twelve years. We should 
however, try to increase the amount of anthropological research 
sustained by Australian resources. The Rockefeller grants, as already 
stated, have ceased, and the Foundation expects and hopes that 
Australia will now carry on the work to which such a great start has 
been given. And I have no hesitation in asking for financial support 
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from individuals and Governments in Australia. As I shall show, 
there are both purely scientific and also practical reasons why 
anthropological research should be continued, indeed with increasing 
vigour in the Australian and adjacent fields. I am, therefore, 
pleased to be able to record a resolution which was passed by both 
the Anthropology Section and by the General Council of the 
Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its Canberra meeting, January, 1939: 

“That in view of the fact that grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation to the Australian National Research Council for 
anthropological research in Australia have now ceased, this Associa- 
tion urge on Australian Governments and individuals the need for 
financial support for the continuance of this research in Australia 
and its territories on the foundations laid during the past twelve 


” 


years. 


On account of its past experience of this work, the Australian 
National Research Council is the medium through which gifts and 
grants for research should be made. The Council is now a committee 
of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement 
of Science and is Australia-wide in its outlook.’ 


The question naturally arises: what further work remains to 
be done ? 

(1) Physical Anthropology. In this field there is still scope for 
research, not only for the recording of the ordinary external measure- 
ments of the living subjects, but also for those other observations 
which are of special interest to physiologists and pathologists. 
University expeditions from Adelaide and Sydney have in the past 
made useful contributions in this regard, in both cases assisted 
financially by the Australian National Research Council. In the 
former case, the Board for Anthropological Research of the University 
of Adelaide has organized several short expeditions in conjunction 


7 In matters concerning anthropological research, the executive of the Australian 
National Research Council is advised by its Committee on Anthropology, of which 
the Professor of Anthropology (the University of Sydney) is chairman. The latter 
is also director of the research to which approval has been given. The committee 
consists of members drawn from each Australian State, who receive the minutes of 
meetings, though in many cases can seldom, if ever, attend. 
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with the South Australian Museum. The following is a brief 
summary of the results: Research in physical anthropology proper 
has been for the most part carried out by Dr. T. D. Campbell, Dr. 
H. Gray, Dr. Brian Maegraith, Dr. Fenner and Dr. Cecil Hackett. 
The results include not only the routine measurements of height, 
limbs, head, face etc., but also observations by means of a colour 
scale of the skin-colour (in various parts of the body) and of the 
colour of the eyes, examination of the teeth, samples of hair, colora- 
tion of the oral cavity, fingerprints, impressions of the creases of the 
hands, physical deformities etc.* Standard photographs have 
been taken of all the natives measured, together with a number of 
still pictures of native life and a series of cinema films. Plaster 
casts have been obtained of the faces and in some cases of the trunks 
and limbs of full-blood Aborigines. Observations have been made 
on native acuity of vision and hearing and of discrimination of 
colours. 


In addition to the above, a complete survey has been made of 
all the natives measured, for the observation of any pathological 
lesions, caries of the teeth, etc. Notes have also been obtained on 
childbirth and on new-born infants. This type of survey should be 
continued and in particular Wassermann tests for the presence of 
syphilis and yaws should be carried out in Central and South 
Australia as well as elsewhere. 

Professors Cleland and Harvey Johnston have carried out an 
extensive series of blood groupings, the total now reaching 776. 
These results have proved of considerable importance inasmuch as 
only the two blood groups O and A have been found in the full-blood 
natives: 299 belonged to group O and 477 to group A, the relative 
numbers of O and A varying somewhat in different districts. Further 
work should be done on the subgroups of group A and of the factors 
M and N, and the mixed-bloods should also be grouped. 


® One report of the excellent work done is provided in “‘ Physical Anthropology 
of the Aborigines of Central Australia,” by T. D. Campbell, J. H. Gray, and C. J. 
Hackett, Oceania, Vol. VII, pp. 106-39, 246-61, while a fairly complete list of articles 
on Physical Anthropology results is given in ‘‘ Anthroplogical Research in Australia 
and 4 Western Pacific, 1927-1937,” by A. P. Elkin, Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 3, 
pp. 326-7. 
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The food supplies of the natives have been studied in all the 
regions visited; plant and animal foods have been identified. 
Full notes have been published by Professors Cleland and Harvey 
Johnston on plant and grain foodstuffs used in north-west South 
Australia and part of the Northern Territory, and their method of 
preparation.® 

Sir Stanton Hicks of Adelaide University and his colleagues 
have investigated the metabolism heat production and control of 
heat loss, which enable the Aborigines to survive in the primitive 
conditions in which they live in arid Australia with its very hot 
days, and sometimes freezing nights. The results have an important 
bearing on the physiological reactions of mankind in general.” 

Workers from the University of Sydney have done somewhat 
similar work in physical anthropology. The basal metabolism, 
blood-grouping and dentition of groups of Aborigines of New South 
Wales and Queensland were studied in 1927-28, and Professor 
Whitridge Davies made two expeditions in 1932 and 1933 into 
Central Australia (on the first accompanied by Dr. H. S. H. Wardlaw) 
to carry out important physiological researches amongst the desert 
natives. 

Needless to say, as these notes indicate and imply, there is 
need and opportunity for much more research in human biology in 
aboriginal Australia. 


(2) Archeology. There is likewise opportunity for archeological 
work, provided that it is scientifically performed. Old camp sites 
in the open and in rock-shelters are awaiting excavation and will 
eventually throw light on the history of Aboriginal settlement in 
Australia. The members of the Ethnological Departments of the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, and of the South Australian Museum, 
Adelaide, and others associated with them, have been able to do some 
work in this section. Two sites on the lower Murray were examined 


® J. B. Cleland and T. H. Johnston, ‘“‘ Notes on Native Names and Uses of Plants 
in the Musgrave Ranges Region,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 208-15, 328-42. 
Ibid., “‘ Aboriginal Names and Uses of Plants at the Granites, Central Australia,” 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Sth. Aust., Vol. LXIII, pp. 22-6. 


10T am much obliged to Professor J. B. Cleland of Adelaide for help in preparing 
this summary of research in physical anthropology carried out by Adelaide workers. 
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by Adelaide workers,“ while those in Sydney, in addition to 
excavating a few sites, have made a preliminary survey of a number 
of sites which appear worthy of careful examination. But so far 
there have not been funds for a systematic attack on Australian 
archeology.!* 


(3) Aboriginal Art. The study of rock-carvings and rock- 
paintings is unfortunately already a matter of pre-history in several 
parts of Australia, since no investigation was made while the 
Aborigines were still making and appreciating them. But where 
there are any Aborigines remaining in the region, their interpretation 
of the carvings should be obtained. In some cases, of course, in 
which the native culture has been broken down for a couple of 
generations, we cannot be sure that the interpretation obtained 
from the tribal remnants who are probably of mixed blood, is the 
original one; but, at least, it is Aboriginal and therefore of 
significance. In this way I am gaining some insight into the meaning 
of the rock carvings and engravings on trees and wood of the central 
and north coast of New South Wales. 


Above all, we must remember that the Aborigines’ works of art 
of all forms play or played a part in their social, economic or religious 
life, and it should be our endeavour to find out what that part was 
or is. We realize this in those regions where this art is still an 
element in living native culture. As an illustration, we may refer 
to the cave-paintings of Northern Kimberley, Western Australia. 
Every gallery, and there is usually one for each local patrilineal 
clan, at least, of the Ungarinyin and Worora tribes and probably 
also of the Wumnabal, includes not only representations of the clan 


11H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, “‘ Notes on some Human Remains in the Lower 
Murray Valley, South Australia,” Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, pp. 145-218. 


12 An impetus has been given to this work in New South Wales by the arrival of 
Professor J. Shellshear who had been associated with the late P. van Stein Callenfels 
and others of the Archeological group in the Dutch East Indies, and is now Hon. 
Archeologist at the Australian Museum, Sydney, and by the experience and training 
obtained by Mr. F. D. McCarthy of the Department of Ethnology at this Museum, 
with the same team of famous archzologists. ; 

An example of the contributions which a careful non-professional worker can 
make in his spare time is provided by Mr. Edmund D. Dow in his “ Aboriginal 
Ceremonial Cairns near Broken Hill,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 1, pp. 30-37. 
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totems (certain animals and plants and other objects), but also a 
picture of an anthropomorphic being. The latter is distinguished 
by the presence of the eyes and nose, but the absence of the mouth. 
Many attempts have been made to determine the meaning of this 
strange figure since examples of it were first discovered by Sir 
Geo. Gray in 1828, but strangely enough, although the Aborigines 
were living in the region with comparatively little local contact with 
whites, no attempt was made until 1928 to ascertain from the 
Aborigines themselves the significance of the paintings. It was my 
good fortune to be working amongst the Ungarinyin (Walcott Inlet) 
in that year; after I had gained an understanding of the kinship, 
local organization and secret life of the tribe, I was taken to some of 
the galleries and gradually gained an appreciation of the meaning 
of these strange paintings (known as Wandjina) and their relations 
to the social, economic and religious life of the tribe. They belong 
to the Wandjina cult which is localized in each local clan territory 
and is in its turn closely related to the totemic organization and 
beliefs with which the increase of natural species is associated, and 
with beliefs regarding pre-existence and the fate of the spirit after 
death. An account of this has been written elsewhere,’ and it is 
sufficient to state here that an understanding of the paintings, both 
of Wandjina and other subjects on the galleries, could not have been 
gained without the approach through the social organization and 
totemism of the tribes. Generally speaking the principle implied 
in this is true of almost all Aboriginal art: it is not a culture trait 
existing by itself and in its own right, but is an integral part and 
expression of religious and social life. Let us hope that it may be 
possible for trained sociologists to study, before the opportunity 
passes, this aspect of native culture in all its inter-relations in those 


134. P. Elkin, “ Rock-Paintings of North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, 
No. 3, pp. 257-79; Ibid., Studies in Australian Totemism, Oceania Monograph No. 2, 
pp. 68-72. J. R. B. Love, “ Rock Paintings of the Worora and their Mythological 
Interpretation,” Journal Royal Society Western Australia, Vol. XVI, pp. 1-24. 
A. Capell, “‘ Mythology in the Northern Kimberleys, Western Australia,” Oceama 
Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 382-404. 

Last year, 1938, an expedition from the Frankfurt Museum spent some months 
in the region of these Wandjina paintings, making careful copies, and seeking further 
light on them. Reports have not yet been published. 
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remaining tribes whose art is still a means of adaptation to environ- 
ment and of winning life. 


Fortunately, the interest in Aboriginal art has revived in recent 
years, with the result that endeavours are being made to record and 
describe exactly all the rock carvings and rock shelter paintings that 
can be discovered, designs on weapons, implements and ornaments, 
and even the temporary forms of ornamentation applied to the human 
body for corroboree and ceremonial purposes. Spencer and Gillen 
always paid attention to this aspect of their field work in the Northern 
Territory and showed the relation of the art to the ceremonial life 
and often also to the kinship system. Thus the references to art 
in their two great works on The Native Tribes and The Northern 
Tribes respectively of Central Australia, and in Spencer’s Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, are to be found not only in the 
specific chapters on Decorative Art, but also in the appropriate 
sections of the chapters on Weapons and Implements, Sacred 
Symbols (Churinga), Totemic, Initiation and Burial Ceremonies. 
Dr. H. Basedow also paid attention to native art, but did not have 
the same grip of the social and religious background as did Spencer 
and Gillen and so could not interpret the art as adequately as they.!4 


This type of work in central and the northern parts of Australia 
has been continued by various recent field workers, including Dr. 
D. S. Davidson (Wardaman tribe), Miss Ursula McConnel (Cape York 
Peninsula, especially with regard to designs on weapons and imple- 
ments), Miss O. M. Pink (Northern Territory), Mr. C. P. Mountford 
(Central Australia), the Frankfurt Museum Expedition and myself.*® 


14 Vide, for example, the very interesting chapter on aboriginal art in Dr. 
Basedow’s book, The Australian Aboriginal, pp. 297-358. It contains a useful 
description of subjects, designs and methods and indications of what various designs 
denote, but the impression one gets is that it is a wholly exoteric study. The relation 
of the art to social, economic and religious life has not been grasped. 


18D. S. Davidson, Aboriginal Australian and Tasmanian Rock Carvings and 
Paintings, Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. V, 1936, pp. 108-20. 

U. McConnel, “ Inspiration and Design in Aboriginal Art,” Art in Australa, 
1935, Pp- 49-68. : 

O. M. Pink, unpublished drawings and field-notes. Also C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Rock 
Paintings at Windulda, Western Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 429-35 ; 
“‘ Examples of Aboriginal Art from Napier, Broome Bay and Parry Harbour, North- 


[Footnote continued on next page.} 
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This is, however, a very hazardous proceeding unless one has a good 
grip of the social life, ritual and mythology of the tribe.¢ 

The study of rock carvings or engravings?’ has fascinated many 
folk, in some cases, in proportion to the degree of improbability of 
their significance ever being discovered. The Sydney-Hawkesbury 
River District is one of the most interesting regions from this point 
of view, and a good beginning for the recording of the rock carvings 
there was laid by W. D. Campbell, R. Etheridge Jnr. and R. H. 
Mathews, while the late W. W. Thorpe, Ethnologist of the Australian 
Museum, Sydney, not only visited and recorded many of the 
“‘ galleries ’’ but also summarized our knowledge of this variety of 
native art.18 The discovery of more and very interesting carvings 





[Continuation of footnote 15.) 


Western Australia,” Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aust., Vol. LXI, pp. 30-40; ‘‘ Aboriginal 
Crayon Drawings: Relating to Totemic Places belonging to the Northern Aranda 
Tribe of Central Australia,” op. cit., pp. 84-95. 

Frankfurt Museum Expedition, and A. P. Elkin. Vide footnote 13. 


16 Thus, there are errors in Dr. Davidson’s description and interpretation of the 
“ cave-paintings ”’ of the Lightning Brothers, near Delamere Station, North Australia ; 
e.g. Dr. Davidson’s statement on p. 112 implies that these brothers exist now as 
spirits, and frequent the gallery during the wet season. The fact seems to be that 
they are reincarnated in two living men who visit this dream-time gallery before the 
“wet ”’ and repaint the figures so as to make the rain come. Dr. Davidson rightly 
notes that the paintings do not suggest that Yagtchadbulla is the younger, but rather 
is the elder of the two. He does not seem to realize, however, that his informants 
were referring to the present reincarnations of the heroes. Thus the explanation 
seems to be that the present reincarnation of that hero is younger than the present 
reincarnation of his brother, and is not married because his elder brother must be 
first settled in marriage. The term, bulla, suffixed to his name means “ having the 
foreskin,’’ suggesting that the present Yagtchad may not yet be circumcised, let alone 
younger than his brother. There are other points of interest raised by Dr. Davidson’s 
description of these paintings (op. cit. 110-20) which can be discussed elsewhere. 
Any errors which he has made could only be avoided by gaining an adequate apprecia- 
tion of the background of social organization, spiritual beliefs and religion, and this 
implies a long acquaintance with the tribe. In the meantime such preliminary 
essays as Dr. Davidson’s are very helpful. 

17 These are not true carvings, but consist for the most part of grooved outlines 
or intagliated surfaces on the rock of the object being depicted. They are often 
referred to as petroglyphs. For early references, vide W. W. Thorpe, “ Early 
References to Aboriginal Rock Carvings,’’ Mankind, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 7-11. 

18 W. D. Campbell, Aboriginal Carvings of Port Jackson and Broken Bay, Geol. 
Survey of N.S.W. Memoirs, Ethnological Series, No. 1. R.H. Mathews: Fourteen 
of his papers have been listed by Dr. Davidson, Australian Rock Carvings and 
Paintings, p. 145, who also on pp. 143-4 gives the references to Mr. Etheridge’s papers 
and on p. 146, to those by Mr. Thorpe. 
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in this region has given a fresh impetus to the movement for their 
preservation and study, centring mainly in the Australian Museum 
and the Anthropological Society of New South Wales.?® 


Rock paintings are not confined to the Sydney-Hawkesbury 
River District, but are also found in isolated regions in all the States 
of the continent. Dr. H. Basedow drew attention in 1914 to the 
interesting series which he found in the Flinders Range, South 
Australia,” and since then further studies of similar galleries in these 
mountains have been examined by members of the Anthropological 
Society of South Australia.4 Other examples exist in a few parts of 
Queensland (seen by myself in the south-western corner), at Port 
Hedland in Western Australia, at various sites in the Northern 
Territory and Victoria, and finally at Mootwingee, near Broken Hill, 
western New South Wales, a recent discovery which created much 
interest.” 

All the known sites of carvings and paintings have not yet been 
fully recorded and studied and there must be many more. In other 
words there is much work to be done if financial support be forth- 
coming. In order of preference, I should recommend that native 
art, in all forms, be studied first of all in those regions where it still 


19 F. D. McCarthy, “ The Aboriginal Rock Engravings of the Sydney District,” 
The Australian Museum Magazine, Dec. 1938, pp. 401-9; “‘ Pictorial Composition 
in Australian Aboriginal Art,” op. cit., June 1939, pp. 17-20. Mr. W. J. Enright has 
for many years helped to keep alive the interest in the rock-carvings and also cave 
paintings, having been associated in earlier years with both Mr. W. D. Campbell and 
Mr. R. H. Mathews. In addition to making records himself, he has been and is always 
ready to assist the members of the university and museum staffs and all who are 
sincerely interested in such work. Vide his papers (with R. H. Mathews), “‘ Rock 
Paintings and Carvings of the Aborigines of New South Wales,” Aust. Assoc. Adv. 
Science Report, 1895 ; “ Aboriginal Rock-Paintings at Wollombi,” Mankind, Vol. I, 
No. 10, 1934, and “ Aboriginal Cave Paintings,” read at the Canberra meeting of 
the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
January 1939, to be published in the next number of Oceania. 


20“ Aboriginal Rock Carvings of Great Antiquity in South Australia,” Jnl. 
Roy. Anth. Inst., Vol. XLIV, 1914, pp. 195-211. 


21E.g. H. M. Hale and N. B. Tindale, “ Observations on Aborigines of the 
Flinders Ranges and Records of Rock Carvings and Paintings,” Records South 
Australian Museum, Vol. III, No. 1, pp. 45-60. 


22 R. Pulleine, “ Rock Carvings and Cave Paintings at Mootwingee, N.S.W.,” 
Trans. Roy. Soc. S. Aust., 1926, Vol. L, pp. 180-2. E. B. Dow, “ Aboriginal Carvings : 
West Darling District of N.S.W.,” Mankind, Vol. 2, No. 5, 1938, pp. 101-20. 
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plays its full, or at least some, part in native life, so that we may learn 
to interpret it in relation to Aboriginal social, economic and religious 
life. This will enable us eventually to understand in some degree 
its significance in those areas where it is now an archzological 
specimen. In the meantime, all those interested must exert their 
full endeavours at least to locate the sites and preserve them intact 
for later study.” There are still individuals of the collecting type, 
who will chisel out and remove rock carvings, sometimes destroying 
the significance of a series of carvings, while others, seeing nothing 
of special interest in them, might in the process of settlement, 
destroy them. In mentioning location and preservation of these 
rock carvings and rock paintings, I do not mean that they should 
not be recorded at once, if possible (by description, drawing and 
photography), but that if the money available be limited, as it is, 
it should in the first instance be used for the study of native art in 
regions where that art still functions in Aboriginal life. In any case, 
there are and will always be a number of interested persons, some 
well qualified, who will devote their spare time to this work in the 
neighbourhood of our cities and country towns, while trained 
members of museums and university staffs can do likewise. 

In all cases, the efforts should be co-ordinated through the 
Department of Ethnology and Anthropology in the Museum or 
University or the Anthropological Society in the various States. 
This is of course especially necessary with regard to the excavation 
and examination of old camp and burial sites, but should not be 
neglected when one intends to examine rock paintings and carvings. 
Assistance and advice, the results of experience and training, should 
always be sought.*4 


#3 Groups like the Anthropological Societies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia and the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, 
are doing much in this matter of preservation and receive support from the Depart- 
ments of Lands. 

*4 Incidentally, all those interested should read Dr. D. S. Davidson’s Aboriginal 
Australian and Tasmanian Rock Carvings and Paintings, published in 1936 (as 
Memoir, Vol. V, of the American Philosophical Society), a work which enables us 
very simply to see the range of these forms of native art and to see some of the 
problems raised. R. H. Mathews gave a brief but interesting introduction to the 
study and recording of these subjects in his “ Rock Carvings and Paintings of the 
Australian Aborigines,” Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 466-78. Vide 
also his “‘ Australian Rock Carvings,” op. c#t. pp. 195-208. 
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The study of the designs both in engraving and painting on 
weapons, implements and sacred objects is also important. Spencer 
and Gillen always paid attention to this, and recently Mr. F. D. 
McCarthy and Dr. D. S. Davidson have endeavoured to systematize 
this study, providing a survey of the forms and methods used, and 
to some extent endeavouring to find the significance of the patterns.?® 


It is not just a matter of describing and illustrating the designs 
but of ascertaining their meaning. They may only represent 
traditional patterns of prettiness, thus witnessing to an esthetic 
appreciation, but more often than we think, the designs have 
mythological, religious and magical significance. Though it be only 
a shield or club which is being decorated, the very efficacy of the 
weapon may be believed to arise from the design and what it 
represents. Perhaps too, it had to be “sung’”’ over while it was 
being engraved or painted. The study of such decorations in the 
field should eventually throw light on the problem of the relation 
of zxsthetic appreciation to economics, religion and magic, and 
finally to that faith and conviction of certainty and success which 
is one of man’s fundamental psychological needs.?® 


Here then is another reason for the support and prosecution of 
field research. 


(4) Linguistics. Many studies of native languages have been 
provided in the past, mainly by missionaries, but for the most part 
they were incomplete and usually unrelated to the cultural back- 
ground. I have pointed this out in the opening article of Oceania 
Monograph, No. 3, Studies in Australian Linguistics, published 
in 1938. Recently, however, some more thorough work has been 
taken in hand. Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow in Central Australia, building 


25F. D. McCarthy, Australian Aboriginal Decorative Art, published by the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, 1938, pp. 1-48. D. S. Davidson, A Preliminary 
Consideration of Aboriginal Australian Decorative Art, Memoir, Vol. IX, The American 
Philosophical Society, 1937, pp. I-147. 


26 Vide my foreword to Mr. McCarthy’s brochure, Pp. 1-3. Also Miss Ursula 
McConnel, “ Inspiration and Design in Aboriginal Art,” Art in Australia, 1930, 
pp. 49-68 ; and as an example of the interpretation of the designs on a particular 
class of objects, E. Stirling and E. R. Waite, ‘ Descriptions of Toas, or Aboriginal 
Direction Signs,” Records Sth. Aust. Museum, Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 105-55, and plates 
XI-XX. 
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on his father’s (Paster Strehlow’s) work, has prepared a very fine 
grammar of the Aranda language and a phonetic study of its dialects. 
Rev. J. R. B. Love has done valuable grammatical work for the 
Worora in north-west Australia, and Dr. Nekes has been making 
exhaustive studies of languages in the Broome region, north-west 
Australia. Some of the results of these two workers are included 
in the above mentioned Monograph, while the latter has a grammar 
and comparative dictionary almost ready for publication. In 
addition, several of the social anthropologists have also provided 
brief and useful preliminary studies of the languages of the tribes 
amongst whom they have worked, and at present Dr. A. Capell is in 
the field studying the Northern Kimberley languages. There is, 
however, sufficient linguistic work for several specialists for many 
years to come. The results of such research are not merely academic, 
for they can, and should, be used by missionaries and others who 
work amongst the Aborigines. 

We realize to-day that a language cannot be adequately studied 
apart from an understanding of the culture of which it forms an 
integral part. Lists of words, even long dictionaries, are of little 
use; grammars, if well prepared, are of much more value, but 
these cannot be fitted into any preconceived form, classical or 
otherwise, for they are misleading if they are not reflections, or 
rather media, of the manner of thought and life of the communities 
concerned. Further reference is made to this in the article on “‘ The 
Nature of Australian Languages” to which reference has been 
made,?’ and is well illustrated in a Grammar of the Wikmunkan 
Language, which is to be published in Oceanta, Vol. X, and in the 
Oceania Monograph No. 5. 


(5) Social Anthropology. There is still much to be done before 
the study of the social anthropology of the Aborigines is complete. 
There are some areas and tribes which have not been studied and 
others which should be restudied. For, although we may study a 
culture very thoroughly in its many aspects for one or two years, we 
cannot expect to understand fully a people in such a comparatively 
short time. Moreover, when we go back to the same area after an 


27 Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 127-69, reprinted in Monograph No. 3. 
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absence, we not only add to the amount of knowledge previously 
gained, but with regard to some matters, find reason to modify our 
previous interpretations. We must always remember that social 
anthropology does not aim at a mere recording, or a verbal photo- 
graph, as it were, of what a people does or believes, but at an 
interpretation and understanding of that people’s life in all its 
aspects. 

The research of the past twelve years has filled in many gaps 
in our knowledge of the social anthropology of the Aborigines. 
Thus in the north-east, the work of Dr. W. E. Roth and of the 
Cambridge Expedition to Torres Straits has been supplemented by 
the field work of Miss U. McConnel, Dr. D. Thomson and Dr. L. 
Sharp, with the result that, when all the reports have been published, 
we will have a reasonably complete account of the tribes in most of 
Cape York Peninsula. Likewise, Spencer and Gillen’s and Pastor 
Strehlow’s work supplemented by that of Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow, 
Miss Pink and Dr. W. E. H. Stanner will cover Central Australia 
fairly adequately, while the more northern parts of the Territory are 
covered by Spencer and Gillen, Dr. Basedow, Dr. Stanner, Dr. Hart, 
Dr. Warner, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Thomson, the Rev. T. T. Webb, and 
a work I am preparing in conjunction with Mr. W. E. Harney who 
has lived for twenty years in this region with a seeing eye and a 
hearing ear. Reference to our increasing knowledge of the north- 
western corner of the continent will be made presently. Our 
information regarding the South Australian region was very imperfect 
in spite of the writings of Gason, Siebert, Howitt, Spencer and Gillen, 
Horne and Aiston, on the north-east, Taplin on the south-east, and 
various writers (mostly included in J. D. Woods, Native Tribes of 
South Australia) for the Adelaide-Port Lincoln districts. But the 
full reports of my own work in 1930, when all published, will round 
off the earlier results in the north-east and provide a useful foundation 
for further work in the western half of the State.2® Professor 
Radcliffe-Brown’s work on the Yaralde and neighbouring tribes had 
organized our knowledge of the Aborigines on the lower Murray, 


28 Some reports have been published at various times since 1931, mostly in 
Oceania, but also in Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 1931, and in Man, 


1939. 
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Mrs. D. Bates’ recent book (The Passing of the Aborigines) gives some 
information on the western tribes, while the reports of the Adelaide 
University Expeditions have always added something to our know- 
ledge of the life and beliefs of the Aborigines in the various centres 
visited each year. Both Professor Radcliffe-Brown and I and also 
Mrs. T. Kelly of the Department of Anthropology, Sydney, and Mr. 
W. J. Enright have successfully added to the knowledge gained by 
earlier workers on the coast of New South Wales, chiefly A. W. 
Howitt, R. H. Mathews and John Fraser. 

But in spite of all this work and progress we must not beguile 
ourselves into thinking that the task is really completed in any 
one region, or that there are not fresh fields to be studied and others 
where it is still possible to add to the little that was obtained by 
earlier and usually untrained observers. Professor Radcliffe-Brown’s 
work on the Kariera and other tribes, of the central and western 
coast of Western Australia and in the Darling River region of New 
South Wales is an example of what can be done and so, too, are the 
notes made by Mrs. Kelly on Fraser Island and Cherbourg, south- 
eastern Queensland. And here I am thinking not so much of the 
study of the changes which are in progress, as of the original culture, 
of which some, and occasionally much, remains. There are still almost 
untouched fields in the eastern parts of Western Australia and parts 
of the Kimberley Division and even in Arnhem Land, and in some 
instances the native order of life is not yet fundamentally altered. 
Opportunity remains also for further intensive work in parts of 
South Australia and Queensland, as well as in other regions where 
trained anthropologists have made investigations, for a few months’ 
or one or even two years’ study of a tribe cannot give a complete 
picture and understanding of its life, though it will do much in 
that direction. It is for this reason that two or even three methods 
are adopted ; namely a preliminary survey of a region, intensive work 
in a limited area of that region, and finally, a special survey to 
solve various problems which have been raised during the general 
survey and the intensive study, and to investigate some particular 
aspect of native life. 

Thus, in the first place a worker with a special grip of Australian 
social anthropology moves from tribe to tribe in a selected region, 
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spending from a month to three months here and there as opportunity 
occurs, obtaining in each a good grip of the kinship system, social 
groupings, totemic organization and belief, economics and some 
knowledge of the religious, ceremonial and magical life. At the 
same time he selects a tribe in which the opportunity for intensive 
study of various social, totemic and other cultural problems exists. 
This leads to the second method : intensive research by the same or 
another worker in a limited field, which should occupy from one 
to two years. Then thirdly, this person will return when possible 
to fill up gaps in his information and understanding, or perhaps 
another will make a survey of a more extended nature for the purpose 
of specializing in one aspect of Aboriginal life in several tribes which 
have been previously studied, e.g. totemism, linguistics or economics, 
or changes in the social and religious life. 

An illustration may help: In 1927-28 I spent twelve months in 
the Kimberley Division ; of this time almost three months were spent 
amongst the Nyul-Nyul, Bad (Bardi) and Djaui tribes from Beagle 
Bay to Sunday Island, a little less with the remnants around Broome 
and the Karadjeri at La Grange, two and a half with the Ungarinyin 
at Walcott Inlet, and a short visit to the Worora at Port George IV, 
about the same with Forrest River tribes and three weeks moving 
round from Wyndham to Derby, getting some idea of the location 
and social organization of the tribes in East Kimberley. An examina- 
tion of my results, both published and unpublished, shows that by 
being all my waking hours on the “‘ job ”’ and by having the advantage 
of a fairly thorough knowledge of what was hitherto known of the 
Aborigines, I gained a very real and remarkably correct understanding 
of Aboriginal social organization, totemism and ritual (initiation, 
totemic and burial), and that my knowledge was not merely abstract 
and formal. But it is quite obvious that in three or even five months, 
a person cannot obtain a complete knowledge of a people’s life ; he 
may grip the general pattern of that life, but not the rich and varied 
way in which it is expressed. Initiations, deaths, mourning, births, 
increase-rites, acts of magic, irregular marriages, elopements, 
economic exchanges, quarrels and dreams will not occur to order, 
and in some cases, when they do happen, occupy weeks and even 
months. It is therefore necessary to follow up that work in the 
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tribal areas where it is likely to be most productive of results. This 
has been and is being done in the Kimberleys. In 1929 and 1930 
Mr. (now Dr.) R. Piddington did further work mainly amongst the 
Karadjeri ; in 1934 and in 1935-6, Miss (now Dr.) Phyllis Kaberry?® 
studied first the Forrest River tribes and later some of those in East 
Kimberley, checking and building on my findings regarding totemism, 
local organization and sub-sections, and in particular, studying the 
women’s life ; and now Dr. A. Capell is specializing in a study of the 
languages of the tribes whose social and religious life has been studied 
by previous workers, and is also able to throw further light on the 
mythology and social life of the region. In addition, the Rev. J. R. B. 
Love, in the course of his long period of service of over twenty years 
amongst the Worora who in mythology, social organization and 
language are similar to the Ungarinyin, has contributed much to 
our knowledge of the language and beliefs of his tribe; Father 
Worms has collected information from tribes in the Southern 
Kimberley, the Rev. Dr. Nekes has made a thorough study of the 
Nyul-Nyul and related languages of this region, and last year, after 
consultation with myself, a Frankfurt Museum Expedition spent 
several months in Northern Kimberley (from Walcott Inlet to the 
Lower Drysdale) examining the cave paintings in particular and 
studying the social anthropology in general.*® When the results of 
all these workers have been published and collated, we shall obviously 
have a fairly thorough understanding of the Aborigines of the 
Kimberley Division. 


29 Vide titles of papers on north-western Australia in “‘ Anthropological Research 
in Australia and the Western Pacific, 1927-1937,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, No. 3, p. 321, 
and at the end of this paper. 


30 J. R. B. Love, Stone Age Bushmen ; ‘ Introduction to the Worora Language,” 
Jnl. Roy. Soc. West. Aust., Vol. XVII, pp. 53-69, and Vol. XVIII, pp. 13-22; “ An 
Outline of Worora Grammar,’’ Oceania Monograph, No. 3, pp. 112-24; “ Illustrations 
of Stone Monuments of the Worora,” Records S. Aust. Museum, Vol. VI, No. 2, 
Pp. 137-142; also above, footnote ro. 

E. Worms, “ Die Initiationsfeiern Einiger Kusten—und Binnenlandstamme in 
Nord-Westaustralien,” Amnnali Lateranensi, Vol. II, pp. 147-74; also above, 
footnote 5. 

H. Nekes, “‘ The Pronoun in the Nyol-Nyol (Nyul-Nyul) and Related Dialects,” 
Oceania Monograph, No. 3, pp. 139-63. 
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There are, however, even in that region a few districts not yet 
studied, at least adequately, e.g. the far north-western and south- 
eastern corners, while some interesting problems remain which 
would justify a special survey, such as the spread of moieties and 
subsections and the diffusion of various culture traits (economic 
and ritual) which have occurred since my visit in 1927-28. 


Thus, though our systematic knowledge of the social 
anthropology of the Aborigines has been vastly increased during the 
past twelve years, thanks almost wholly to the Australian National 
Research Council, there is much to be done yet, not only in the matter 
of describing tribes not yet studied, but in deepening our under- 
standing of Aboriginal social life. 


(6) Psychology. Associated with the previous discipline is the 
psychological study of the Aborigines so that we may learn (1) what 
are the driving forces in the individual lives, and whether these 
people differ in any way from ourselves in this regard, (2) what light 
psycho-analysis can throw on their mental and emotional life, 
(3) what is their response to suitably arranged intelligence tests, and 
whether such tests throw any light on the possibility of the Aborigines 
adapting themselves to civilization, and (4) how they compare with 
other primitive peoples in the matter of intelligence and so get a 
psychological answer to the common question: Are the Aborigines 
the lowest race of mankind ? 

Needless to say, the psychological approach must be made 
against a background of understanding the native culture, otherwise 
it will be dealing with individuals 7m vacuo, and will not produce 
results of any value. 

Professor S. D. Porteus has directed his attention to problems 
(x), (3) and (4), especially (3) and (4), and in a lesser degree Dr. R. 
Piddington and Dr. H. K. Fry have done the same, while Dr. G. 
Rohéim has made the psycho-analytical approach.*! In all aspects 


31S. D. Porteus, Psychology of a Primitive People, Intelligence and Environment, 
and “ Mentality of Australian Aborigines,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 1, pp. 30-6. 

R. Piddington, ‘“‘ Psychological Aspects of Culture Contact,” Oceania, Vol. III, 
No. 3, Ppp. 312-24. 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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of psychological research, however, little more than a beginning has 
been made; it is to be hoped therefore that this work may be 
resumed not only because of its practical significance, but also 
because of its theoretical importance for psychology in general. 


(7) Culture Contact. Omitting archeology, the various 
anthropological disciplines to which reference has been made, throw 
light incidentally on the contact of white and black in Australia, 
and in hardly any part of the continent to-day can they remain 
merely academic, but must be directed, at least in part, towards the 
problems of racial contact and cultural diffusion and clash. Anthrop- 
ologists should not only try to ascertain what a people’s culture once 
was, but also what it now is in the process of change. The approach 
must be dynamic and not static. All cultures are in process of 
change ; this was even true of Aboriginal culture before the coming 
of the whites, but, of course, the change is especially marked and 
rapid where two peoples, one civilized and the other primitive, are 
brought into economic, social and religious contact and conflict, 
as in Australia and its territories. The cultural change, however, 
is almost wholly confined to the indigenous primitive people. Such 
changes are of important sociological interest in themselves as well 
as being of significance to administrators and missionaries. Social 
anthropologists, as distinct from archeologists, are not concerned 
with human or cultural fossils, but with human beings in society, 
who have to adjust themselves to one another and to their environ- 
ment, and in some cases also, as in Australia, have to readjust 
themselves to conditions arising from a clash of peoples and cultures. 

For my own part, although I have always endeavoured in field 
work to understand the social organization, economics, totemism, 
ritual, mythology and magic of the tribe as it was, apart from white 





[Continuation of footnote 31.] 


H. K. Fry, “ Physiological and Psychological Observations on the Australian 
Aborigines,” Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LIV, pp. 
76-104; H. K. Fry and R. H. Pulleine, “ The Mentality of the Australian Aborigine,” 
Australian Journal of Experimental Biology and Medicine, Vol. VIII, pp. 153-67. 

G. Rohéim, “ Psycho-Analysis of Primitive Cultural Types,” Internat. Jnl. 
of Psycho-Analysis, Vol. III, pp. 1-224, especially 1-120. “ Primitive High Gods,” 
The Psycho-Analytic Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 1, Pt. 2, pp. 1-133, especially 62-115. 
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influence, I have always endeavoured on the basis of that knowledge 
to assess the changes which have come or are coming in Aboriginal 
life, and to counsel administrative and missionary bodies accordingly. 
As Professor of a Chair, largely supported by the Commonwealth 
Government, and charged with the anthropological training of 
administrative officers and cadets, this was and is my duty. In 
1933, I published a “ Policy for the Aborigines ’’ which became the 
main positive plank in the programme of the Association for the 
Protection of Native Races of Australia, a policy which I have 
since elaborated in various articles and addresses, and the principles 
of which have been adopted by the Commonwealth Government 
in its new policy for the Northern Territory Aborigines.*2 My own 
association with successive Ministers for the Interior has been made 
the more useful as a result of investigations made by other field 
workers of the Australian National Research Council, especially 
Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Mr. T. G. H. Strehlow (now a patrol officer 
in the south-west of the Northern Territory) and Miss O. M. Pink 
in the Northern Territory and Miss McConnel in north Queensland. 
Dr. Stanner especially has made a very detailed study of culture 
contact in the Daly River district and also, at my request, made a 
special inquiry in the Tennant Creek district at the time when 
changes were being made in the Aboriginal reserve there on account 
of the finding of gold in the neighbourhood. 


Of similar significance has been the survey of the north-eastern 
corner of Arnhem Land by Dr. D. Thomson for the Commonwealth 
Government, together with his suggestions for the better administra- 
tion of that particular district. 


In New South Wales also the Department of Anthropology has 
sought to assist the Government to improve its method of aboriginal 
administration. The reports and representations (based on careful 


32 The Minister for the Interior honoured me by asking me to assist the Secretary 
of the Department and himself in drawing up the general principles of the new policy 
which was adopted early this year, and has resulted in the creation of a special 
Department of Native Affairs in the Northern Territory, with Mr. E. W. P. Chinnery 
as its first director. The latter will gradually organize it somewhat along the lines 
found so successful in New Guinea native administration and will also co-operate 
with missions, assisting them financially and inspecting their educational and health 
activities. Patrol officers will receive training in anthropology. 
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study of the situation) made mainly by Mrs. T. Kelly and partly by 
myself to the present Aborigines’ Protection Board and then to the 
Minister in Charge and later to the Public Service Board have drawn 
attention to the need for a change in method and objective. A new 
officer has been appointed, a plan to appoint a new Board for the 
Welfare of Aborigines has been announced, which will include an 
anthropologist, and some regard is being paid to the value of 
anthropological investigation and knowledge. 

In other words, in Australia, as in New Guinea, applied 
anthropology is now considered necessary, but such acknowledgment 
demands continued research in culture-contact and native adminis- 
tration and education. 

(8) People of Mixed Blood. The previous reference to culture 
contact leads to the necessity for appreciating the position, 
capabilities, handicaps and opportunities of the mixed-bloods in 
Australia. This is a very important and practical matter. There 
are about 20,000 of these folk and ultimately they must become part 
of our life—social and religious as well as economic. Almost all of 
those brought up in the country and bush districts in association 
with full-bloods have imbibed much of the outlook and beliefs of 
the latter, and although they have mixed a great deal with whites 
in economic pursuits, yet in time of anxiety, illness and death revert 
to the old ways. This must, of course, be correlated with the fact 
that very little whole-hearted endeavour is made by ourselves not 
merely to give them our view-point, and teach them some of our 
beliefs and knowledge, but to show that we are sincere in our efforts 
by admitting them more readily to our own social, religious and 
economic life. Most of the “ half-castes’’ realize sooner or later 
that our way of life is not really for them; they are just to be 
“ hewers of wood and drawers of water ’’—if no one else wants to 
do the hewing and drawing. It is the realization of this circum- 
stance that tends to drive them back to the old Aboriginal beliefs, 
that there they might find comfort and moral strength. It is the 
result of a feeling of inferiority for which we are responsible. Even 
men in high places still glibly announce as a truism that the half-caste 
inherits the vices of the races of both parents, but none of the virtues. 
There is no proof for this indictment, but until we take the education 
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of the mixed-bloods seriously and in sincerity make available for 
them better opportunities than they now possess for a complete life, 
we must expect all sorts of unpleasant reactions. 

We need a careful examination of their present social and 
economic position, and this can only be done by fairly long and 
intensive personal association with, and study of, them in their 
environments on station, mission settlement, in the bush and in 
town. A good start has been made. About five years ago I received 
the co-operation of about fifty persons engaged in the supervision 
of half-castes or government and mission settlements. They kindly 
answered a long questionnaire and in some cases wrote several 
times. In addition, I was able to visit a few of the settlements 
myself and more than once, so that I know some of the individuals 
and their conditions fairly well. Finally, Mrs. Caroline Kelly has, 
under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council, 
made a very thorough sociological study of several settlements, and 
is now engaged in writing up the results of this research. All this 
work is of practical value to those concerned with the administration 
of the half-castes, and should on no account be neglected. Only a 
small portion of my own work has been published.** 

An earlier study of the mixed-bloods was made by Professor 
Griffith Taylor and F. Jardine, in which some attention was paid to 
sociology, as well as to anthropometry.*4 I have recently had a 
special study made of half-caste school children attending a general 
school, by a teacher who has shown the necessary interest and 
faculty to do this. The results are important seeing that the 
background is borne in mind in the observations, marks and tests. 
The recent survey of half-castes by Dr. Birdsell and Mr. Tindale, 


33 Mrs. Kelly presented a preliminary paper, ‘‘ The contact of whites and mixed 
blood Aborigines in a New South Wales country town” at the Canberra meeting of 
the Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
January 1939. Segue 5 | 

As for some of my own results, vide ‘‘ Civilized Aborigines and Native Culture,” 
Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 2, pp. 117-146; ‘‘ Native Education with special reference 
to the Australian Aborigines,’ Oceanta, Vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 459-500 ; “‘ The Reaction 
of Primitive Races to the White Man’s Culture: A Study in Culture-Contact,’”” The 
Hibbert Journal, July, 1937, pp. 537-45. 

34“ Kamilaroi and White,” Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
N.S.W., Vol. LVIII, 1925, pp. 268-294. 
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to which reference has already been made, should be very helpful, 
even though attention has been paid chiefly to anthropometry and 
some psychological testing and the investigators could not spend a 


sufficiently long time in any one district to make a satisfactory 
sociological study. 


However, enough has been said to show that there is opportunity 
and need for research into the problem of the mixed-bloods in 
Australia. 


Conclusion. In the above survey of research done and of the 
needs and opportunities for further research, I have referred almost 
exclusively to Australia itself, but a perusal of the general report on 
“‘ Research in Australia and the Western Pacific, 1926-38,”’ to which 
reference has been made, will show that a very creditable amount of 
anthropological field work has been carried out in Papua, New 
Guinea and Melanesia during the past twelve years both by workers 
of the Australian National Research Council and by others from 
abroad. But a few dozen expeditions cannot exhaust more than 
a very small fraction of this large region, never mind how much care 
be taken to select type cultures and to round off the survey of 
districts. The field is almost illimitable, and once again, the research 
is of practical as well as of theoretical and purely scientific value. 
Administrative and missionary work goes on but more and more 
those responsible insist that this must be based on an anthropological 
approach.25 Thus, the more we know of these Papuan and 
Melanesian peoples, the better can we govern them and help them 
in their adjustment to present day conditions. Incidentally, as field 
work advances, so can administrative officers and missionaries 
destined for that region be better prepared in their university course 
(Sydney) by being provided with a knowledge of the particular 
people whose lives they are to influence. 


35 This insistence is made a practical reality in Papua by the work of the Govern- 
ment Anthropologist, Mr. F. E. Williams, some of whose reports are concerned 
directly with the contribution which anthropology can make to administrative and 
missionary work. His reports are all the more valuable by reason of his length of 
service in the Territory, his thorough knowledge of the Papuan and Papuo-Melanesian 
and his understanding of administrative and missionary objectives. New Guinea 
and North Australia could well do with similar permanent officers. 
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This region, too, presents many interesting problems, such as 
the multiplicity of languages, the diffusion of culture-traits and 
the contact of various peoples and some fascinating institutions 
like the Kula exchanges, the Malagan ceremonies and the gardening 
homestead system of the newly found peoples on the interior 
highlands of Papua and New Guinea. 


With reference to the work which has been accomplished and 
also that which remains to be done, I desire to emphasize that I do 
not ignore or undervalue the contributions of amateur anthropologists, 
that is, of those who have not had graduate and post-graduate 
training in the University and directed training in the field. As 
in the past, so in the future, there is a great opportunity for the 
amateur or the person who can only be a field anthropologist in his 
spare time. I hope that government officials, missionaries and 
others who can, will contribute of their best to our knowledge of 
native peoples. 


But I am sure that these folk themselves will agree that the 
greater part of the work must and should be done by trained 
anthropologists. This requires money, organization and workers. 
The last named are available or can be trained, and the Australian 
National Research Council, with its years of experience and its 
machinery for selecting, guiding and assisting workers, is ready to 
do its part ; moreover, it is no longer a separate body, but is now a 
committee of Fellows of the Australian and New Zealand Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and so is truly an Australia-wide 
institution for scientific research. The first requirement is the 
one which is now lacking. I appeal in the first place to Australian 
individuals and Governments to support anthropological research 
which is in danger of coming to an end as far as Australia is concerned. 
In the second place, I appeal to institutions abroad to co-operate 
in the future, as the Rockefeller Foundation has so generously done 
in the past, with the Australian National Research Council in this 
task which was entrusted to it by the Pan-Pacific Congress of 1923. 


A. P. ELKIN 
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List of works published by the field workers of the Australian National Research 
Council since the publication of the report in Oceania, March 1938. 


AUSTRALIA 
I. GENERAL 
P. M. Kaberry, Aboriginal Woman—Sacred and Profane, Routledge, London. (To 
appear September 1939.) 
2. QUEENSLAND. 
R. L. Sharp, “ Tribes and Totemism in North-East Australia,’ Oceanta, Vol. IX, 
PP. 254-75, 439-61. 
3. NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 
W. E. H. Stanner, “ Notes on the Marithiel Language,” Oceanta, Vol. IX, pp. ro1-8. 


4. NORTH-WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
A. Capell, ‘‘ Mythology in Northern Kimberley,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 382-404. 


5. CENTRAL AND SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

A. P. Elkin, “ Kinship in South Australia,” Oceania, Vol. VIII, pp. 419-52; Vol. [X, 
pp. 41-78. 

J. B. Cleland and T. H. Johnston, “‘ Aboriginal Names and Uses of Plants at the 
Granites, Central Australia,” Transactions of the Royal Soctety of South Australia, 
Vol. LXIII, pp. 22-6. 

C. P. Mountford, “‘ Rock Paintings at Windulda, Western Australia, Oceania, Vol. 

_, VII, pp. 429-35. 

Ibsd., ‘‘ Aboriginal Crayon Drawings Relating to Totemic Places belonging to the 
Northern Aranda Tribe of Central Australia,” Transactions of the Royal Society 
of South Austraha, Vol. LXI, pp. 84-95. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA 
F. L. S. Bell, “ Courtship and Marriage among the Tanga,” Oceansa, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 403-18. 
C. H. Wedgwood, “ Children in Manam,” Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 1-29. 
H. I. Hogbin, “ Tillage and Collection : A New Guinea Economy,” Oceansa, Vol. IX, 
Pp. 127-51, 286-325. 
Ibid., ‘‘ Social Reaction to Crime: Law and Morals in the Schouten Islands, New 


Guinea,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXVIII, pp. 
223-62. 


MALAITA 
H. I. Hogbin, Experiments in Civilization: the Effects of European Culture on a 
Native Community in the Solomon Islands, Routledge, London. (To appear 
September 1939.) 
TIKOPIA 
R. Firth, Primitive Polynesian Economy, Routledge, London 1939. 
Ibid., ‘‘ Dreams in Tikopia,” Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman, Kegan Paul, 
London 1934.°¢ 
Ibid., “‘ Bond-Friendship in Tikopia,” Custom is King, Hutchinson’s Scientific and 
Technical Publications, London 1936.6 
Ibid., “‘ Tattooing in Tikopia,’”” Man, Vol. XXXVI, Art. 236.3* 
36 Omitted from previous list. 
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By LrEo AUSTEN 


BD bor Trobriand group of islands lies roughly 130 miles to the east 

of Papua, round about the 151° E. longitude and 9° S. latitude. 
It comprises the large islands of Kiriwina, Kaileuna, and Vakuta, as 
well as many small islands of lesser importance. Kitava, due east 
of Kiriwina, is usually included in the group geographically, but is 
not part of the Trobriand administrative subdistrict. Between the 
Trobriand Islands and the south-eastern coast of Papua lie the 
large and densely populated islands of the D’Entrecasteaux 
Archipelago, of which the most northern, Goodenough, is situated 
due east of Collingwood Bay. The Trobriands themselves lie 
east-north-east of Collingwood Bay, and any communication between 
these two parts in olden times would necessarily have been by canoe. 
As the distance is nearly 150 miles, in all probability crews would 
have found it necessary to camp at Goodenough on the journey. 
A line drawn north-westwards from the Trobriands would pass 
through Vitiaz Strait, which lies between Huon Peninsula on the 
mainland of the eastern coast of New Guinea, and Long and Rooke 
Islands. A continuation of this line would eventually reach the 
vicinity of Yap or Pelew Islands. 


The northern portion of Kiriwina, the largest of the Trobriands, 
is the most heavily populated at the present day, and good landing 
places can be found on the north-western end of this island during 
most of the year. On this coast between Magula Point and Kaibola 
Bay, lies a small sandy beach near the village of Labai, and close to 
this beach are a number of large caves, one of which was supposed 
to have been the emerging place of the Tabalu sub-clan of the 
Malasiclan. All members of this sub-clan are considered to be of the 
highest rank, and the district chiefs as well as the paramount chief 
are drawn from the group. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE MEGALITHS 

Although the Methodist Mission has been stationed in the 
Trobriands for forty years, and the Government has had a substation 
there since 1907, no one seems to have reported until lately the 
presence of megalithic structures in these islands. This is not 
surprising, as the more important of the structures are away from 
the main road, except at a place called Duwulaosi: unless one 
happened to pass at the times when new gardens had just been 
cleared in front of the sites, and before the yam vines had festooned 
their sticks, one would not be able to observe them. 

In September 1930 (that is just after new gardens had been 
cleared) Mr. R. A. Vivian of the Magisterial Department reported to 
the Central Administration at Moresby that he had seen what he 
termed ‘‘ stone memorials ’’ on Kitava Island, but as these were not 
so impressive as the ones on Kiriwina, they did not attract much 
comment. In 1931 while I was passing along the road from 
Kwaibwaga to Mtaua, I was informed of some stones made of cement 
which were some distance in the bush. There was nothing in the 
natives’ statement to attract my attention from an anthropological 
point of view, so I did not visit them, merely sending a boy in to 
get me a piece of the stone for future classification. Some years 
later, in 1935, the Rev. Williams of the Methodist Mission, apparently 
had his curiosity aroused regarding these stones and went into the 
bush to reconnoitre. 

As soon as I heard of the find, I went up to investigate, but found 
that owing to the density of the brushwood very little could be seen. 
There was sufficient evidence to impress one, nevertheless, and I 
had the whole site cleared and burnt off. My next visit showed 
that there was a regular lay-out of limestone slabs forming four 
separate walled enclosures—the two easterly ones being on land 
called Otuyam and the other two on land known as Ilukwaiwaia. 
The natives in referring to these stone walls used the names by which 
the land was known. To the south was another set of structures, on 
land known as Duwulaosi or Duwulauwosi, situated about half a 
mile distant. 

Mr. F. E. Williams, Government Anthropologist of Papua, was 
in 1936 sent to investigate. 
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THE MEGALITHS 


In order to distinguish the various enclosures I have given the 
two on Ilukwaiwaia the letters A and B, and the two on Otuyam 
the letters C and D. 


Ilukwaiwaia A. This land lies about quarter of a mile from the 
main road leading from Omarakana (the residence of the paramount 
chief) through the adjoining hamlet of Kasanai (where the high 
chief, whose name is Kwaiwaia, holds for the present a kind of joint 
paramount chieftainship with the chief of Omarakana) and thence 
through a number of other villages until Labai is reached. 


The measurements and true bearings of the walled enclosure are 
approximately as follows: The southern wall extends for 61 feet 
at 103°, the northern for 58 feet at 104°, the western for 15 feet at 
26°, and the eastern for 14 feet at 16°. 


The northern wall is in the best state of preservation, and along 
this an excavation was made which proved that the stone was 
embedded about 3 ft. 6 ins. below the present surface of the ground. 
At the eastern end of the south wall, a particularly fine slab of 
limestone is standing, the top of which would be about 7 ft. above 
the level of the ground. The western wall was in a bad state of 
repair, and the slabs were very broken and lay about in confusion. 
So too with the greater part of the southern wall, but Mr. F. E. 
Williams remarks: “‘ I noted that the western end of the south wall 
had apparently been built up with smaller fragments instead of large 
slabs. These fragments were still to be seen piled one above the 
other so as to form a wall. It was as if the supply of large flat 
slabs had given out.” 


I made various excavations inside the enclosure but nothing of 
any interest was found. The holes were dug down for about 4 feet, 
and only a natural coral base was discovered, except that here and 
there natural potholes extended further down into wet clay. This 
was the type of formation one would expect to find, as the level of 
Ilukwaiwaia is not more than a few feet above swamp level. This 
swamp, which is not very far away, would represent a deeper part 
of the old lagoon, before the uprising of the Kiriwina atoll during 
Pleistocene or perhaps even more recent times. No human remains 
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or pieces of pottery were found anywhere in the enclosure or the 
excavations. 

Ilukwaiwaia B. This enclosure lay to the north of A, and was 
very much smaller in size. The measurements and true bearings 
are as follows: southern wall extends for 25 feet at 91°, the northern 
for 26 feet at 98°, the western for 11 feet at 356°, and the eastern for 
8 feet at 1°. 

This enclosure was not seen by Mr. Williams, as I had it cleared 
after his departure. With the exception of one standing on the 
south wall, all the stone slabs had broken off at ground level, and lay 
piled round the outside of the walls. The measurements and bearings 
were taken along the stumps of the slabs which were still embedded 
in the soil. 

Excavations were made here and there inside the walls, but 
yielded nothing. The few feet of soil and broken coral rested on a 
solid coral foundation with deeper soil in the potholes leading to 
wet clay. 

Otuyam C. The two enclosures of Otuyam lie to the east of 
Ilukwaiwaia: C has only one small stone in position, but the height 
of the walls must have been 7 to 8 feet. Mr. Williams found slabs 
to be as much as 16 inches thick. They were also of great weight, 
as the majority of them measured about Io feet in length, i.e. 7 feet 
in height above surface level. The southern wall extends for 21 feet 
at 106°, the northern for 21 feet at 106°, the western for 8 feet at 
16°, and the eastern for 8 feet at 16°. 

Excavations were made inside the enclosures where possible, 
and at a depth of two feet a number of fragments of human bones, 
teeth, and prehistoric pottery were found. There was nothing to 
indicate that the place had ever been used as a burial ground, but 
owing to the nature of the soil in which the bones were found, it is 
possible that osseous matter buried many hundreds of years ago 
would have disintegrated. Dr. Shellshear (Research Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Sydney) examined the fragments of 
bones and said that it was possible for them to have laid buried for 
500 years but no more. The pottery fragments were so small as 
to be useless for comparison to be made with other prehistoric pottery 
found in Trobriand caves, but the type indicated that it belonged to 
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the same period as the fragments found all over Kiriwina garden 
lands, so in all probability they were portions of village and not 
sepulchral pots. They were undoubtedly of a different nature from 
the present-day village pottery obtained from the Amphlett Islands 
of the D’Entrecasteaux Archipelago. 

These fragments have been handed over to the Australian 
Museum in Sydney. I had an opportunity of comparing them with 
others from Collingwood Bay. The latter were of a higher standard, 
though this may have been due to better clays being used, but as 
there was a similarity between the Trobriand fragments and a few 
of the cruder specimens from Collingwood Bay, I am inclined to 
believe that both sets may have been made during the same cultural 
period. 

Otuyam D. This is the larger of the two enclosures, and though 
not so extensive as Ilukwaiwaia A, must have been the most dominant 
of the four. The southern wall extends 38 feet at 93°, the northern 
40 feet at 93°, the western for 13 feet at 11°, and the eastern for - 
14 feet at 21°. 

Only one stone of the structure remains standing, and that is on 
the southern side of the western wall. It measures 6 ft. 8 ins. in 
length by 13 ft. 4 ins. in height, has an average thickness of Io ins., 
and is embedded in the ground to a depth of 4 feet. Mr. Williams 
calculates the total weight of this stone at approximately 12,000 lbs. 
The remainder in the enclosure are also exceptionally heavy. The 
northern wall, unfortunately, is a mass of fragments, and many of 
the pieces at some time or another have been collected and piled on 
top of the coral heaps in the vicinity. 

Excavations brought to light the remains of human bones, but 
there seemed to be no burial in the true sense of the word, for though 
the few bones found were in a confused mass, no pottery, except a 
few fragments of what I call ‘ prehistoric village pottery,” were 
found close by. The bones were probably not interred in a mortuary 
clay pot, though there is no reason why they could not have been 
placed in a wooden bowl before inhumation. If the latter suggestion 
were correct, it would not take a long period of years for the wooden 
bowl to have rotted away. The natives themselves suggested that 
the bones belonged to some man who had died of starvation in the 
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bush, during some period of famine, and later on the bones being 
found might have been interred in this place near the stones where 
they would not interfere with gardening. 


Outside Otuyam D excavations brought to light more of the 
fragments of the prehistoric village pottery, which were lying within 
a few inches of the surface ; but no osseous remains of any description 
were found beneath them. These fragments could easily be the 
remains of old broken cooking pots left lying about, and gradually 
dug in during the time of gardening. , 

Duwulaost or Duwulauwost. Only one walled enclosure was 
capable of being measured, the one on the northern side nearest to 
Ilukwaiwaia. Owing to burning off during agricultural work, and 
also to the fact that on some slabs the roots of trees had attached 
themselves, the structure had fallen into disrepair. Still, the eastern 
wall was standing, and the sides of the other walls could be measured 
along the embedded bases. The southern wall extends 43 ft. 5 ins. 
at 89°, the northern 43 ft. 5 ins. at 89°, the western I1 ft. 10 ins. at 
353°, and the eastern 12 ft. 5 ins. at 353°. 


Most of the slabs of this structure had fallen inwards, and were 
now covered with a layer of soil in many parts. 


South-south-westwards from the south-western corner of this 
structure, 39 feet away, was a great pile of limestone slabs. From 
the same point, two other piles of slabs were noticed at 106° and 
126° ; and from the south-eastern corner of the measured enclosure 
another pile of slabs lay at 96°. None of these four piles was 
measured, as the slabs were very heavy, and it was not possible to 
see if there were the stumps of the original enclosures still buried in 
the ground. Some natives said that the piles had been made by 
their ancestors when clearing the ground for gardening. As this isa 
Kiriwina custom there is no reason to disbelieve it. 


Other Limestone Slabs. I found other limestone slabs similar 
to those of Ilukwaiwaia and Otuyam on Kiriwina island in the village 
of Kasanai. These slabs were very small, and the enclosure was 
also very much smaller than Otuyam C. The chief of Kasanai 
(Kwaiwaia) said that this small enclosure was used by him in 
connection with his rain-magic. 
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On Kuiao Island, west of Kaileuna Island, there are a few 
limestone slabs which, however, do not form enclosures. Some were 
used as stumps for yam houses; one or two others stood about 
singly, a foot or two in height. Investigation showed that these 
slabs had been upended or carried a few feet from where they had 
been laid. 

On Vakuta Island, some of the slabs were found in a very rough 
part of the garden grounds, marking the place where a certain 
sub-clan was supposed to have emerged from the underworld. 
They could never have formed an enclosure. This limestone, though 
much harder than the Kiriwinan coral slabs, was probably of the 
same age as that of Kiriwina. 

Kitava Megaliths. I was unable to go to Kitava, but Mr. 
Williams thoroughly investigated the structures on this island, and 
has kindly allowed me to make use of the material he collected. 
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Rough sketch of Enclosure at Gumagea, Kitava (by F. E. Williams). 


Four standing slabs are indicated ; three more lie where they apparently 
fell; remainder are butts protruding a few inches above ground. 
Original size of enclosure (?) 25 feet by 9 feet 6 inches. 


He says: In Okabululu there are two sites, one at Buduailaka 
and one at Kadalalai. The former has but two rectangular slabs— 
one facing the other at a distance of 18 feet. One slab is standing 
4 ft. 11 ins. high by 3 ft. 9 ins. broad ; the other, which has fallen, 
is 6 ft. 6 ins. long by 4 ft. broad. The longer axis of the enclosure— 
if it was one—is bearing at 72°. The stones are pretty well squared 
[Mr. Williams is disposed to agree with Mr. Vivian that they have 
been artificially trimmed}; and they showed a slightly convex 
surface. At the edges, they might average 7 ins. in thickness, but 
they are thicker in the middle. Like the other Kitava stones they 
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were green and mossy, since they are overhung with trees. Mr. 
Vivian caused holes to be dug between these two stones and found 
coral rock sm situ at two or three feet. Kadalalat: Mr. Williams 
found this site ‘‘ rather more pretentious . . . it would appear to 
conform in a sketchy way to the oblong formations of Kiriwina, 
though on a very much reduced scale. One end was apparently 
closed by a single stone 9 ft. 6 ins. by 6 ft. 6 ins., which now lies flat ; 
the opposite end by two stones, one of which remains standing. Of 
the northern wall—if there ever was one—only two standing stones 
are left ; the remainder is blank. The only trace of what may have 
been a southern wall is seen at one end in a mass of fragments half 
covered with earth.” 


An excavation on this site by Mr. Williams proved that the 
structure was erected on a reddish sandy loam more than 6 ft. deep. 
At 3 ft. 6 ins. he found “ fragments of human bones, two small 
fragments of plain pottery, and two broken pieces of pig tusk. All 
the bones were scattered and I do not think they would make 
1/59 Of a skeleton aitogether.”” Dr. Giblin has examined them and 
tells me they are mostly foot and hand bones of two adults, and there 
is also an arm bone of a child. The remains were in an advanced 
state of disintegration. They would seem to indicate several 
interments or partial interments about this spot which have been 
much disturbed. At about the same level we met with several 
small pockets of white sand—a few handfuls of each—with clearly 
defined edges. 

Mr. F. E. Williams remarks that the Rev. Williams reports 
having seen close to Okabululu “‘a volcanic coral (?) structure. 
Huge pieces were raised in the formation of four walls. These stand 
from about 10 ft. to 11 ft. in height.”” He did not see this structure 
himself. 

I do not understand what the Rev. Williams means by “ volcanic 
coral,” but it is possible that it is the same type of coral breccia 
found in Kiriwina with perhaps an admixture of volcanic ash which 
apparently was falling or being brought in by the tide when these 
breccia platforms were forming. On Vakuta Island I found traces 
of volcanic ash over a large area, and it would appear that this 
accounts for the more fertile soil of this island. Some coral on 
Kuiao Island was found to be much harder than that of the Kiriwinan 
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slabs, but that may have been due to extra pressure on the breccia 
limestone when in situ. 

Gumagea. Mr. F. E. Williams writes of this place as follows: 
“‘ Perhaps the best preserved of the sites is found at Gumagea, on the 
edge of the hamlet of Bomasia. The oblong outline of the enclosure 
is here clearly seen, although only four of the stones are actually 
standing. Three remain where they have fallen, and the broken 
butts of at least seven others protrude to some extent from the 
ground. These 14 stones together fill in the whole length of the 
walls without any considerable gaps. Looking again at the sketch 
plan I made on the spot it appears as if there may have been an 
entrance gap in the centre of one of the longer walls, but I did not 
notice this at the time. The stones are all comparatively small, 
though the two which closed the ends measured respectively 8 ft. 7 ins. 
and 8 ft. 9 ins. across. I forgot to take compass bearings, but I 
believe that the oblong ran roughly north-east and south-west. 
A well-grown coconut palm springs from near the centre of the 
enclosure. 

“It is worth mentioning that in the hamlet of Dumaia, quite 
close to that of Bomasia where the above-described enclosure is 
found, there stands a small isolated slab about 4 ft. 3 ins. high by 
2 ft.6ins. One corner has broken off. There is a hole right through 
this slab, from front to rear, big enough for a child’s fist.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE STONE USED IN THE STRUCTURES 


I found due east of Otuyam, over the broken coral hills, that 
there was a sandbeach, where at low tide coral breccia platforms 
could be seen. These platforms were of various thicknesses, but 
probably the average would not be more than 14 inches. The 
platforms had cracks along them, so that it would have been possible 
with a large number of men to lift them away as slabs, carry them 
across the coral hills, and erect them again as coral slab walls, fitting 
the pieces together as they were when im situ. These breccia 
platforms extend along the coast as far as Kaibola. Therefore, 
supposing they had been used for walled enclosures, they could 
have been carried from one or two places, where there was but a 
low ridge. Five tons (the estimated weight of the largest stone of 
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Otuyam) seems a great weight, but it might be possible to carry 
such a stone by means of a stretcher of saplings. On the other hand, 
as the enclosures are built in a basin of the original Kiriwinan coral 
atoll, these stones may have been formed close to where they now lie. 

The stones have been classified as foraminiferal limestone, and 
one must therefore reject the Rev. Williams’ suggestion that the 
slabs were actually made on the various sites of “‘ hardened lime and 
sand compositions.” Mr. F. E. Williams noted that at Kitava, if 
the limestone slabs had been carried from the seashore to their 
present site, it would be necessary to transport them over walls of 
jagged coral rock reaching a height of 400 feet. This would present 
such difficulties that it is possible that the slabs were formed by 
nature on the sites of the walled enclosures. 

Mr. F. E. Williams in his official report says: ‘‘ The marine bed 
at Kitava began and ended so abruptly that it suggests a possibility 
that all the stones on a site like that of Ilukwaiwaia A had been used. 
It would be reasonable, however, to suppose that a certain amount 
of selection and manipulation was used and the stones would probably 
be shifted to some extent by the builders. By now, of course, there 
is a substantial covering of loam over the beds of the original Kitavan 
and Kiriwinan lagoons. It is a matter of surmise whether the 
builders of the enclosures found the slabs actually exposed on the 
surface or whether they discovered them in the course of digging 
in their gardens.”’ 


THE PURPOSE OF THE STRUCTURES 


If one asks any of the present-day natives of Kiriwina who 
erected the enclosures or what they were used for, one runs against a 
blank wall. There seems to be no sacredness attached to any of the 
enclosures, except at one place near the village of Kasanai on 
Kiriwina. This place was called Obukula! and was visited by 
Mr. F. E. Williams. He had at first some difficulty in getting natives 
to accompany him as they quoted cases of commoners being affected 
with deafness and other diseases. He found there “ a few lumps of 
ordinary porous coral, the highest being 4 ft. 6 ins.” He says: “I 


1 Obukula in Kiriwina dialect means “a hole or a house.” 
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noticed five such lumps, and two lying on one side and three on the 
other. They might well enough have formed part of the walls of an 
oblong enclosure about 11 yards across, though one could hardly 
deduce this except by comparison with the others. Three of the 
lumps bore names—Ilukabwasi, Ilimagigita, and Bobilolo. This 
site, unpretentious and neglected as it was, plainly meant more to 
the modern natives than did any of the others—though it meant 
not much.” 

I found that the larger sites at Otuyam and Ilukwaiwaia were 
used by the district chief Kwaiwaia of Kasanai for certain garden 
magic in connection with the cultivation of taro, but could not find 
that they were used for any yam garden magic. The very small 
structure in the village of Kasanai was used by Kwaiwaia in connec- 
tion with rain magic. Other than these, the present-day native 
has little interest in the structures and the original purpose of these 
enclosures is lost. 

Mr. Vivian found that the only suggestion put forward by the 
Kitavans was that the structures formed supports for chiefs’ houses, 
but though this might be possible with regard to the Kitavan 
structures, I agree with Mr. F. E. Williams that Kiriwinan structures 
could not have been put to this use. 

I found bones inside the enclosures of Otuyam C and D, where 
they were apparently buried in pockets of earth. At Duwulaosi 
the natives told me that years ago one could find bones all round 
about these piled stones on this plot of land which had been dug up 
while gardening. The natives also told me that at no time, when 
gardening, had they found bones in any other part of their land 
except close to these old stone walls. 

Mr. F. E. Williams found bones at Okabululu at a depth of 
3 ft. 6 ins. ‘‘ somewhat scattered, but sufficient to show that a burial 
had taken place at that point.’”’ He goes on to say that it seems 
likely that the enclosures were places of burial, though it would need 
a full and systematic excavation to prove the point satisfactorily.”’ 
He has drawn attention to a charnel house seen by Macgregor 
(British New Guinea Annual Report, 1888-89, p. 27), at Logea and 
Sariba and Samarai. ‘“‘ This receptacle consists of a rough stone 
wall 4 ft. or 5 ft. high, about 12 ft. long and about half as broad 
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covered in by a neatly made saddle-shaped roof. It appears that 
the dead body is interred for a few months elsewhere, and the bones 
are then dug up and put into this house which then, but only on such 
occasions, receives a new roof. In some of these charnel houses 
there are scores, if not hundreds, of leg and arm bones, but it is not 
quite clear that the skulls are deposited there, as those seen are few 
in proportion to other bones.” 


When we turn to the Trobriand custom of burial, we find that 
as far back as our modern natives can go, burial has always been 
complex, consisting of interment, followed later by exhuming the 
bones, or at least some of them, placing them in pots (clay or wooden), 
or great clam shells, and then laying them to rest on cliff ledges or in 
caves which form the sub-clan vault. 


Seligman (Melanesians of British New Guinea, pp. 726 ff.), who 
found cliff burials in the Marshall Bennetts and on Murua (Woodlark 
Island), learnt that ‘‘ often the bones of more than one individual were 
contained in larger clay pots identified by Captain Barton as coming 
from Kwatota in the Amphlett Group . . . The pots in which the 
bones were deposited were usually, approximately hemispherical 
bowls though in some cases they were certainly less than a hemisphere. 
Their rims are often ornamented with impressed or incised patterns 
and the latter generally form a band running round the pot 
immediately below the rim.” 


The Trobriand and Kitavan pots of the present day all come from 
the Amphletts, but some of the prehistoric pots found in caves at 
Vakuta were alleged to be from Kwatota, but of a different make 
from those of to-day. Other prehistoric pots found in Kiriwinan 
caves with bones in them are of some unknown origin, certainly not 
of Amphlett manufacture. It may have been that in the past 
special pots were made for mortuary purposes, but it certainly seems 
that no pot of present-day type used for cooking purposes has been 
used as a burial urn. 


All round the stone structures of Ilukwaiwaia, Otuyam, and 
Duwulaosi small pieces of pottery fragments can be found, but they 
too are of prehistoric make, though apparently different from the 
prehistoric mortuary pottery found in the Kiriwinan caves. 
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Mr. Vivian, in reference to the Kitavan structures, has suggested 
that they provided for a council chamber, and refers to the New 
Zealand meeting places called marae. Mr. F. E. Williams, without 
going so far, seems to be more in favour of the stone structures 
being “‘ devoted to some kind of cult, as well as places of privileged 
burial—in fact stone temples.” 

As we can only theorize at present, I may express my opinion : 
It is quite possible that originally these structures were “ places of 
privileged burial,” but as time went on cave or cliff burial took the 
place of burial in these enclosures. Also that these enclosures “‘ were 
devoted to some kind of cult ’—the cult, in my opinion, having 
something to do either with the sun or the stars. I also think that 
the cult dealt with the stars, if not with the precession of the 
equinoxes, and this stellar cult had some connection with time- 
reckoning for garden work. 


THE GARDEN TIME-RECKONING OF KIRIWINA 


I have dealt fully with this subject in my paper ‘‘ The Gardening 
Calendar of the Trobriand Islands ’”’ (Oceania, Vol. IX, pp. 237-55). 
From this it will have been seen that the two most important groups 
of stars were Ulua (Pleiades) and Kibi (part of Aquila including the 
star Altair). Of the two, I think the natives consider the Pleiades 
as the more important, though both are of great value. 

Now, the Pleiades has a declination of N. 23° 54’ 7”, which 
means that this group rises about N. 66° E., or practically on the 
same bearing as the sun at the midwinter solstice. Altair has a 
bearing, when rising, of N. 81° E. The sun at the midsummer 
solstice has a bearing, at rising, of N. 113° 43}’ E. 

From the structures on Ilukwaiwaia and Otuyam, can we find 
any of these bearings? Yes. Taking firstly, Ilukwaiwaia A, we 
find the true bearing from the north-west corner of A to the north-east 
corner of B is N. 66° E., and from the south-east corner of A to the 
south-east corner of Otuyam D is N. 81° E.; while from the north- 
east corner of A to the large high stone of Otuyam D is also N. 81° E. 
The true bearing from the north-east corner of A to the south-west 
corner of Otuyam C is N. 113° E. (approx.). The bearings of the 
diagonals from the north-west corner to the south-east corner of the 
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two structures Ilukwaiwaia B and Otuyam D are each N. 113° E. 
Other bearings can probably also be found that have a significance ; 
but the above are sufficient to draw attention to the fact that there 
may be some relationship between these structures and the garden 
time-reckoning of the ancient Trobrianders. 


THE BUILDERS 

From what has been said previously, can we theorize on the 
origin of the builders of these megalithic structures in the Trobriands ? 
Perhaps the most important of our facts is that the present 
Trobrianders have the remnants of an excellent system of time- 
reckoning. In this time-reckoning, the constellation Ulua plays a 
significant part. S. Percy Smith (Hawaiki, p. 72) says: ‘“‘ The 
Polynesians date their new year from the rising of the Pleiades when 
it is seen as the morning star just before the sun rises.” He also 
mentions that the annual festival of the first fruits was observed at 
this period (midwinter in New Zealand). This custom was current 
in Tahiti and the neighbouring groups, and in Rarotonga was called 
Takurua, a name probably derived from the star Sirius. Eldon Best, 
however, adds (The Maori, Vol. II, p. 215): ‘‘ Takurua has been 
identified as Sirius, and Takurua is the word for winter ; but there 
were several stars named Takurua, a form of suffix to the name 
differing in each case. This star name is also employed at the 
Society and Hawaiian Isles.’’ He also says (p. 186) that on the east 
coast of North Island the Pleiades year obtained, and the year 
began with the heliacal rising of that group in early winter, or to be 
more precise, with the new moon after the Pleiades was first seen on 
the eastern horizon in the early morning. This means that the 
commencement of the year was a variable quantity, and not fixed.” 
The Pleiades year was probably a later introduction brought hither 
by the later coming immigrants of Takitumu and Matatua from 
Polynesia where it evidently is an old institution.”” Further on he 
says (p. 187) : “‘ It is a curious fact that the Pleiades year in Polynesia 
commences when that constellation is first seen in the evening, 
whereas in New Zealand it commences with its heliacal rising.” 
May it not be that Longitude has a great deal to do with these 
differences? In the Trobriands, the Pleiades would be seen off 
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Kitava Island rising in the evening about the middle of October, so 
that the new moon rising between the middle of September and the 
middle of October should be the first moon of the year. In the 
Kiriwina district of the Trobriands this is so. 

To quote Eldon Best again, he says (p. 188) ‘‘ the Pleiades year 
was a very early institution in southern Asia. Mr. Hewitt maintains 
that it originated in southern India . . . Several writers are of 
opinion that the Polynesians have retained some evidence of a 
former knowledge of the ten month year, another Asiatic institution.” 
Among the Trobrianders, although I have spoken of a division in the 
time-reckoning into twelve, this is not correct so far as moons go, 
for in reality there are only ten named moons, the other two (some- 
times three) divisions being garden times in between the end of the 
old year and the beginning of the new one. 

Before leaving the question of the stars, I would quote Van der 
Hoop (Megalithic Remains in South Sumatra, p. 151): “‘ We are of 
opinion that in describing megaliths, great attention should be paid 
to the orientation of same. . . it is quite possible that they served to 
define the direction of the rising sun. and thus to determine for 
example the beginning of seed time.”” Might I go further, and say 
that it is quite possible that they served to define the direction of the 
rising of certain stars, as well as the sun, and thus determine for 
example the beginning of seed time and the times for the various 
garden phases. 

I should like to draw attention to the reference to immigrants 
from Takitumu (mentioned above). It is interesting to note that 
there is a burial cliff overlooking Tuma Island (on which is the 
Trobriand underworld) and in which is the mythological place from 
where the Trobrianders came. This cliff, not far from Kaibola 
village, is called Kituma, and I have heard the people buried on this 
cliff (the bones were in wooden pots and clam shells) referred to as 
Tokituma. Malinowski has a reference to this word (Sexual Life 
of Savages, p. 300). He says: Kituma “ seems to be somewhere in 
the eastern archipelago but my informant could not locate it exactly.” 

There are, I consider, certain aspects of Kiriwinan culture that 
show an affinity with Polynesia or Indo-Polynesia. As a-matter 
of fact, one might expect to find some remnants of Indo-Polyriesian 
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culture in the Trobriands. If, during the great migrations from 
Indonesia towards Fiji or New Zealand, some of the canoes came 
down from Indonesia to Yap Island and thence south-eastward 
through Vitiaz Strait and over towards the Solomons, it is not at all 
improbable that if the canoes were travelling during the north-west 
season, some might be blown southward to Collingwood Bay, or the 
Trobriands, where they probably would land on Tuma Island before 
crossing over to the larger island of Kiriwina. Seligman (Melanesians 
of British New Guinea) states that an old Kiriwinan legend tells how 
“the world was originally colonized from Tuma—the other world- 
men and women being sent to the upper world by Topileta . 
Before the coming of man to the upper world, there were no yams, 
and no stones upon which to support their cooking pots, and it was 
Topileta who told them to bring these from the underworld, where 
men had already learnt to build houses and make gardens.” I 
have not seen this legend quoted by Malinowski, but I may have 
missed it in his many books. However, if the legend is genuine, 
it would seem that the people at Tuma had cooking pots before 
landing on Kiriwina. If that were so they may have been pots 
brought with them on their migration. 

The few clay pots that have been found in the Trobriand caves, 
which are of prehistoric make (in so far as the present-day 
Trobrianders are concerned) show a close affinity in their designs with 
certain pottery fragments collected by Seligman during his stay at 
Collingwood Bay. In the Trobriands to-day all over the island 
fragments of prehistoric pottery can be found more or less of an age 
with the Collingwood Bay fragments. But though these clay pots 
from the Trobriand caves have this affinity, it seems to me that there 
are dissimilarities between the pots used as burial urns in the caves 
and the fragments found all over the island, which must have been 
village cooking pots. When the Trobrianders had settled down in 
their new island home, their supply of pots brought with them on the 
migration would soon give out, and supplies of new pots would be 
coming from local sources. It is possible then that these ancient 
pots became sacred, and were utilized as funereal pots. Elliot 
Smith, speaking of India, says (Evolution of the Dragon, p. 68): 
“‘ A series of waves of megalithic culture introduced purely western 
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ideas. These were developed by the local people in their own way, 
constantly intermingling a variety of cultural influences to weave 
them into a distinctive fabric which was compounded partly of 
imported, partly of local threads woven locally into a truly Indian 
pattern.” If this were true of India, it would not be too much to 
expect the same to have occurred in the Trobriands. 


Except for a little superficial work, there has not yet been any 
intense examination of the ground inside the megalithic structures in 
the Trobriands. I think these should be left undisturbed until such 
time as some expert could be sent up to undertake the examination. 
In the meantime, on my recommendation, the Papuan Government 
has bought the lands at Ilukwaiwaia, Otuyam and Duwlaolosi, and 
they will be kept clean and in good order. Previously they were used 
for garden land, and each time they were so used, there would be a 
burn off of brushwood which was very harmful to the coral walls of 
the structures. 


In conclusion I would quote a story by the old chief, Kwaiwaia, 
of Kasanai village. The gist was as follows: Apparently when the 
Tabalu (the most noble class) sub-clan arose from the Labai caves, 
some of the sub-clan went to a place which they called Duwulaosi, 
adjoining the present village of Kuluvitu. Up to quite recent times, 
there was always a high chief in charge of this north-western district 
of Kiriwina, but to-day the sub-clan has died out in this particular 
place, and the old village of Duwulaosi is deserted. Again, Kwaiwaia 
states that the Tabalu came eastward from Labai, and settled within 
half a mile of the megalithic structures at a place called Omlamwalua, 
and also at Kasanai and Omarakana. (Whether the structures 
were there then history does not relate.) Also, according to 
Kwaiwaia, the last two hamlets were occupied by some people 
(? Papuans) whom the Tabalu practically enslaved, taking from them 
all the ground, and the various fruit trees, and the pigs, and allowing 
none of the aboriginal inhabitants to own pigs, areca palms or 
coconuts. This story came up in the course of conversation when 
speaking of an old village site called Omlamwalua, where a piece 
of this coralline limestone similar to that of the megaliths is still 
standing. 
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The aboriginal inhabitants of the Trobriands were probably of 
a fairly low culture, and the Tabalu and probably other high sub- 
clans were immigrants. Elliot Smith says (In the Beginning, p. 76) 
“|, . Mere intercourse between peoples of different cultures is not 
by itself sufficient to bring about the adoption of alien practices. 
Before real diffusion of culture can be effected, such novel ideas 
must be introduced into the new region by a group of immigrants 
who settle there, and actually proceed to live according to their 
own customs ; customs which themselves gradually become altered 
in character through the influence of new circumstances and different 
economic conditions. In fact, in the course of such transmission the 
character of the alien culture may itself be profoundly modified, 
even to the point of assuming a form distinctive of its new home.” 
May this not have happened in the Trobriands, if the ancestors of 
the noble sub-clans brought with them a higher culture—even the 
megalithic culture—and of which to-day we find but remnants in 
their garden calendar and its association with astronomy ? 

So far, in Papua, there has been only one other place besides the 
Trobriands where we have a slight association with Indonesian 
people, and that is in the Torres Strait. But that rests on Elliot 
Smith’s theory that in the mummification of the bodies in the 
Torres Strait, the incision made in the body is in exactly the same 
place as that made by the ancient Egyptians. There is, however, 
one word in the Torres Strait and Kiwai dialects that is worth while 
following up. In those districts the word for the Pleiades is “ uézamo’’ 
(with slight variations in different dialects). In the Trobriands, the 
word for a “star” is utwyam. Is there any further connection 
between these words and the name of the megalithic structure called 
otuyam ? Undoubtedly, the Pleiades and part of Aquila (Altair) 
have been used by the Trobrianders as they suited their purpose in 
regard to the sowing of the seed in the new gardens better than 
Sirius would have done. Perhaps they did start off with this latter 
star as their main one, and if they did, and the megalithic structures 
have anything to do with the stars, we can see an association, for a 
line drawn from the south-east corner of Ilukwaiwaia A to the 
south-west corner of Otuyam C, bears 106° true, and also two of the 
sides of Otuyam C bear 106° true, that is the same bearing as the 
position of Sirius at rising. 
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DESCRIPTION OF FUNERARY PoTs 
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Fig. 1.—Clay pot from Omarakana caves (N.E. Kiriwina Is.). Said to have 
contained human bones. Brought to Losuia prior to my arrival. Coarse brick red. 
Fairly well fired. Decorations: Punch marks along side of lip, and below bottom 
of main motive. Main motive isa series of incised grooved herringbone and horizontal 
lines at top; another series of herringbone towards middle of pot ; the two series 
separated by wavy horizontal lines. Pot does not appear to have been used for 
cooking. 

D 
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Dimensions : 
Outside diameter of pot at top of lip a» oo 34 in. 
Inside diameter at bottom of lip ai ne «ies 
Inside depth of pot.. ee os ps oe “<. O w 


Inside diameter of widest part .. és v as. oe 
Width of wall varies from + in. below lip to # in. at bottom. 


Fig. 2.—Clay pot from Omarakana caves (N.E. Kiriwina Is.). Said to have 
contained bones. Brought to Losuia prior to my arrival. Has been used at some 
time for cooking purposes. Coarse light brown colour. Decorations: Punch 
marks below on lip and below main motive. Main motive is a series of diamond- 
shaped grooves joined by two parallel grooved lines. Inclined grooves run parallel 
to sides of diamond. 


Dimensions : 
Outside diameter at top of lip .. iia & as 
Inside diameter at bottom of lip am ot van 9s 
Inside depth of pot.. i wa +3 “a «LM ae 
Inside diameter at widest part .. i ~~ yo ae 
Average width of wall... mi ee .. t to %,, 
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Fig. 3.—Clay pot from Liluta caves (N.E. Kiriwina Is.). Has held bones at 
one time. Apparently once was used for cooking purposes. Light brown ware 
probably once brick red. Decorations: Punch marks above and below main motive. 
Main motive is a series of six sets of curved grooves, each set consisting of three 
parallel curves. At junction of each set is pendant an oval-shaped groove, and 
above the junction is a series of small parallel grooved lines varying in number from 
four to five. 


Dimensions : 
Outside diameter at top of lip .. a os -. 2 oe 
Inside diameter at bottom of lip ve i oie 
Inside depth of pot. 7 oe ‘a -. Ch. 
Inside diameter at widest part - «+ 12$,, 


Thickness of walls about same as in Figs. I and 2. 


Fig. 4.—Clay pot from Omarakana caves. Has held bones at one time. Has 
been used for cooking purposes in the past. Brownish red and fairly well fired. 
Decorations: Punch marks on side of lip and at bottom of main motive. Main 
motive is a series of four grooved straight lines radiating from a central grooved 
circle. Parallel to these lines are incised grooved lines. 


Dimensions : 
Outside diameter at top of lip .. ee ds -. I2qy in. 
Inside diameter at bottom of lip es 3 _ 
Inside diameter of widest part .. os ‘ve ry fe 


Fig. 5.—Fragment of clay pot from Liluta caves. Has held bones in the past. 
Has also probably been used for cooking purposes prior to its use as an urn. Dull 
brownish red. Decorations: Punch marks on side of everted lip. Main motive 
apparently a herringbone design of grooved lines running in opposite directions. 
The junction of two sets of lines forms a diamond in which there is part of a grooved 
oval pendant from the bottom of the lip rim and a series of three grooved and curved 
parallel lines in the centre of the diamond. 


Fig. 6.—Pot from Wasapola (Liluta) caves (N.E. Kiriwina Is.). Seems to have 
held bones. Covered with a thin coating of stalagmite lime with here and there 
projecting stalagmites. One stalagmite is 9 in. long and 2 in. thick. Colour brick 
red. Unusual shape for Kiriwina pot. Opening at top comparatively small. Lip 
decorations : Reinforced under-rim of plain horizontal ledge joined to top of lip with 
numerous small applied lugs. Below this ledge is another raised horizontal band, 
and this is joined to upper ledge with three much larger lugs. 

The motive is in incised grooved work of intricate design. The left half of the 
design is covered with a much thicker layer of stalagmitic lime, and therefore is not 
quite so clear as that on the right side, but I was able to make it out clearly after very 
close inspection. 

Round the bottom of the main motive a horizontal raised band is applied, on 
which is a series of small cones or knobs in high relief. 
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Figs. 7 and 8.—Pot from Kaulaka Cave, Vakuta Island. Found with bones 
in it, but bones were in a decayed mass owing to drips from roof of cave. Bottom 
fell out of pot on attempt to move it. It is brownish red and has been used for 
cooking purposes. Decorations: Punch marks on lip. Main motive is a series of 
grooved concentric circles on which converge a series of parallel grooved lines forming 
a rough herringbone pattern. Between the series of lines it is filled in with a number 


of grooved curves. A series of parallel grooved lines join the circle at bottom of 
motive. 
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A. Ilukwaiwaia (A), looking eastward (Photograph by Mack Rich.) 








B. Otuyam (D), looking north-east. (Photograph by Mack Rich.) 
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Fig. 9.—Pot from Kaulaka caves (Vakuta Island). Found with bones inside 
partly decayed. Undoubtedly used formerly for cooking purposes. Very similar 
to present day pots from Amphletts; but Amphletts people state must have come 
from Kwatota Is., and a very lone time ago, as there is some difference in the sha’ 
of lip and the design. Probably not more than 70 years old. Decorations: On 
inverted lip are a series of two parallel lines in high relief, each set at an angle of 
45 deg. from the next. A row of small cones follows the rim where inverted lip 
begins to turn inwards. Three larger lugs on lip. 
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SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TRIBES OF CAPE YORK 
PENINSULA, NORTH QUEENSLAND 


By UrsuLta H. McConNngEL 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRIBES 


BEFORE embarking upon the task of discussing the social 
organization and marriage systems of Cape York Peninsula, it is 
advisable to make a preliminary survey of the distribution and 
location of tribes in the areas under consideration, and those in 
contiguous areas which have a bearing upon the social organization 
of the former. As it is difficult in some cases to identify tribes 
recorded by others with those one has oneself recorded, and as it is 
confusing for the reader to have to sort out diverse names for himself, 
I am publishing herewith two maps which locate with as much detail 
as possible those tribes recorded by myself, and the late W. E. Roth 
before me, identifying these as far as possible with Dr. R. L. Sharp’s 
summary in a small-numbered map! of his own and previously 
published records of tribes. Sharp’s summary includes a number of 
tribes recorded by himself and Dr. D. F. Thomson, which were also 
recorded by myself but not as yet published, and on the other hand 
omits others which are recorded for the first time on my maps. 


For Haddon’s Kauralaig (Sharp: Kaurareg), a name which 
includes the inhabitants of the western islands of the Torres Strait, 
I obtained also specific names for the inhabitants of the following 
islands in the immediate vicinity of Cape York: Prince of Wales 
Is.: Wathai-Yunu; York Is.: Kokkaitya; Turtle Is.: Alkatyana 
(inside), Kotyana (outside). For Adolphus Is., Albany Is. and the 
mainland extending from Cape York to Escape River I recorded the 
Dyagaraga, which probably include the local groups Guday or 


1R. L. Sharp, “ Tribes and Totemism in N.E. Australia,” Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, p. 256. 
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Map of Cape York Peninsula, N.Q. 
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Alauian (C. York) and Kekoseno (Escape R.) recorded by Ray?® 
and Sharp respectively. Sharp’s Oiyamkwi (Red Is.) and Apukwi 
(Crab Is.) and the inhabitants of Possession Is. were, I understand, 
branches of the Yumakundyi tribe, which occupied the adjacent 
mainland in the vicinity of Jardine River. The whole of this Cape 
York area was early disturbed by the settlement of a Government 
Residence at Somerset (opposite Albany Is.) and a cattle-run on the 
Jardine River watershed. The above-named tribes are all practically 
extinct, so that information is no longer available concerning them. 
My informant was a Yaraidyana (Sharp: Yathatkeno) man, whose 
tribe moved up to this deserted area from its original home on the 
east coast, south of Escape River. The remaining members of this 
tribe have come to reside at Cowal Creek settlement near Cape 
York, since the McDonnell telegraph station closed down. 


The Great Dividing Range, which extends along the entire 
east coast of the Peninsula, acts as a sheltering barrier for coastal 
tribes. There on Shelbourne Bay and Macmillan River, were 
the Mu.tyats and W2.tati (Sharp: Wotadt), the southern neighbours 
of the Yaraidyana. Remaining members of these tribes are now 
to be found at Cowal Creek also. South of these again are the 
tribes of the east coast recorded by Thomson*: Ya’o (Pascoe R.) ; 
Yankonyu (Lockhart R.); Umpilo (Nisbet R.); Yindyingga 
(Stewart R.), and Ompindamo. The latter tribe converges upon the 
Koko tribes of Princess Charlotte Bay recorded by Roth,‘ and 
described more recently in greater detail by Messrs. Hale and 
Tindale. 

The tribes inhabiting the forest highlands of the Great Dividing 
Range, lacking the richer food supplies of the coastal blacks required 
to wander more widely in search of food, and were consequently less 
closely settled and occupied larger hunting areas. They kept to the 


2S. H. Ray in Reports of Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Strasts, 
Vol. III, p. 264. 


3D. F. Thomson, “ The Hero Cult, Initiation and Totemism on Cape York 
Peninsula,” Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIII, pp. 499-505. 


“W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 18, p. 94. 


5 Hale and Tindale, “‘ Aborigines of Princess Charlotte Bay, North Queensland,”’ 
Records of the South Australian Museum, Vol. V, 1933. 
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tableland and to the headwaters of the various rivers, which, short and 
precipitous, run down to the east coast, or, reinforced by numerous 
tributaries, side-channels and lagoons, and draining extensive water- 
sheds, empty themselves wide-mouthed into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The tableland tribes foregathered at the various telegraph stations 
along the line (which followed on the heels of white settlers—miners 
and cattlemen) and came under the supervision of the police stationed 
at these outposts. In the vicinity of McDonnell telegraph station 
were the Ulwauwutyana (Sharp: Ebawudjena), whose territory 
was on the headwaters of the Macmillan River, that runs into 
Temple Bay on the east coast; the Unyadi (Sharp: Onyengadi)*® 
whom as I met no informant I was unable to locate exactly ; and 
the Itinadyana (Sharp: Adjinadt)’? of the upper Ducie River, 
that runs into the Gulf of Carpentaria. The Jtimadyana foregathered 
with the Yaraidyana and the L2.tiga®* of the upper Dulhunty River 
at McDonnell telegraph station ; with the Te¢sti (Sharp: Tepithikt) 
of the middle Ducie River at Bertiehaugh cattle station ; and with 
the Nyuwathay: and Yinwum of the middle and upper Batavia 
River at Moreton telegraph station. It is interesting to recall 
a comment made by Roth regarding these inland tribes. Writing 
from a Gulf mission station more than forty years ago, he said: 
‘““ Amongst the real inland or bush blacks, who do not naturally 
mix with the coastal ones, are the Ducie, Bertiehaugh and Moreton 
tribes, which apparently have no names to specialize themselves by 
and possess markedly different vocabularies.’’® 

On the middle Mission River, north and south sides respectively, 
were the Ndwayit (a branch of the Gulf Ndrw’ayit) and the Uyau- 
wayati; and on Myall Creek (upper Mission R.) and Cox Creek 
(upper Batavia R.) were the 72.47, who met the Yinwum of the 


* Apparently the idj speaking people referred to by the Ty2yandyi as O’yungo 
(Thomson, op. cit., p. 219) and by the Yaraidyana as Empikeno (Sharp, op. cit., 
P. 259). 

7 My Itinadyana informant claimed close relationship with the Ulwauwutyana. 

® L2.t4iga may be Sharp’s Okara. 

® North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 18, p. 96. Italics mine.— 
U.H.McC. 

0 Judging by the description of Sharp’s Kauwala, as being near York Downs, 
they should be the 79.ty tribe recorded here. 
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upper Batavia River and the (M)beiwum of the upper Watson River 
on York Downs cattle-run. 

On Merluna cattle-station and at Mein telegraph station, the 
Yinwum and (M)beiwum foregathered also with the tableland 
Kandyu (Coen River) and the Wik-ampama (Sharp: Kokiala) 
of the middle Archer River and its tributary, Piccaninny Creek. 
This northernmost of the Wzk tribes—the Wzk-ampama— 
were practically exterminated by a punitive expedition, which swept 
down through their country to the Gulf of Carpentaria to avenge the 
murder of a white man on one of the stations in the early days of 
settlement on the Peninsula. 


The Kandyu tribe straddled the Great Dividing Range from east 
to west across the Peninsula. It extended northwards up the table- 
land across Sefton Creek (Batavia River) as far as the headwaters 
of the Pascoe River on the eastern slope, occupied all the numerous 
headwater tributaries of the Archer River—Granite, Hull, Attack 
and Peach Creeks, the Coen River and Tadpole Creek, and made 
headquarters at Coen telegraph station. The Kandyu met the Wik- 
munkan on Rokeby cattle-run, the Wtk-ianyi of the Kendall-Holroyd 
Rivers on Pretender Creek, and the southern Azyaboto (Sharp: 
Ai’abadu), Bakanu (Sharp: Aiabakan) and Koko-olkolo of the 
upper Holroyd, Edward and Coleman Rivers on Ebagoolah cattle- 
run. The Kandyu thus formed a wedge between the tribes of the Gulf 
watershed and those of the east coast described by Thomson. On 
the other hand, the Kandyu formed a link between the northern 
Peninsular tribes above referred to and the southern Koko-olkolo, 
northernmost of the tableland Koko tribes described by Roth 
as inhabiting the headwaters of the Palmer (Mitchell) and Laura 
(Normanby) Rivers, who foregathered at Maytown and Laura 
settlements. : 

The low-lying coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, fed by the large 
rivers which overflow into side-channels, lagoons and swamps, and 
rich in wild-fowl, fish and game, roots and fruits, is, or used to be, a 
primitive hunter’s paradise. The tribes in this fertile area, 
being plentifully supplied with food-products, are more closely 
settled and stationary, knowing very little about anyone but their 
immediate neighbours on adjacent hunting grounds. These tribes 
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now foregather at the missions, which are stationed at the mouths 
of the chief rivers—Batavia (Mapoon), Mission-Embley (Weipa), 
Archer-Watson (Aurukun) and the Mitchell River. Most of these 
tribes were originally surveyed by Roth" and the Rev. N. Hey from 
Mapoon as far south as the Embley River, and by Roth and others 
from the Mitchell River. At this early time penetration inland was 
difficult and consequently tribes beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the mission settlements were but vaguely located. Since then 
the country has been gradually opened up and a mission founded on 
the Archer River. Since 1927, when the Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Mackenzie and I made the first journey overland from Aurukun 
Mission to the Kendall-Holroyd Rivers, this region (previously 
known only to one or two sandalwood-cutters and surveyors) has 
become relatively accessible, and it was possible for me in 1928 to 
traverse it with pack-horses and to visit and identify not only all 
tribes, but their clan-grounds and totemic centres, as far south as 
the Edward River, and as far inland as the telegraph line. This 
survey of the Gulf region was continued in 1934, when tribes hitherto 
recorded on the Embley and Mission Rivers and northwards to the 
Batavia River and Cowal Creek were more carefully located and 
studied through members of these tribes now settled on the Gulf 
missions. The result of this investigation is shown on the 
accompanying map, which is, I hope, a complete record of all extant 
tribes between Cape York and the Edward River. 


The records of Sharp and Thomson, who visited the Gulf missions 
between my earlier and later visits, are shown on Sharp’s map. 
Sharp comments’ on the difficulty of distinguishing in this area 
between small tribes and local groupings, clans and slightly 
differentiated linguistic groups . . . “‘ This is exemplified,” he says, 
“by the disagreements among data collected by McConnel, Thomson 
and myself.” This difficulty is not confined to the location of small 
tribes, but is experienced in locating larger tribes also. For one is 
not dealing with a static situation, but the shifting sands of culture- 
change—not only between tribe and tribe, but also internal change 


11 North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 18, pp. 95-6. 
120. cit. footnote to p. 265. 
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within the tribe itself. Local groups, bound together by a homo- 
geneous culture, and only slightly differentiated from each other in 
dialect, are in the process of splitting off into distinct tribal entities. 
In recording these Peninsular tribes, I have accepted the distinc- 
tions recognized by the natives themselves, choosing as my 
informants in each case members of the tribe under consideration, 
not members of neighbouring tribes, travelling as often as possible in 
their company to the grounds they claimed as their own, and locating 
them simultaneously on a surveyor’s four-mile map. The investiga- 
tions of Thomson and Sharp in this area were carried out chiefly 
from the mission-stations, so that differences may well be in most 
instances due to lack of sufficient information since there is no end 
to the problems involved, and no end to the difficulties of approaching 
them. 

Tribes north of the Watson River are to be distinguished from 
the Wik and Kandyu tribes to the south both linguistically and, 
by a special modification of the Peninsular marriage laws, in the 
northern part of the Peninsula, by which a man marries into a 
younger generation. Within this northern group one may roughly 
distinguish subsidiary linguistic groups by means of affixed elements, 
such as dyana on the tableland and east coast ; kuds on the lower 
Batavia River and at Port Musgrave ; yiti or yati around Albatross 
Bay and the lower Mission and Embley Rivers ; wwm on the upper 
Batavia and Watson Rivers. Sub-groups are also denoted by the 
use of similar kinship terms; for example, Ayutimi, Wimaraya 
and (M)ba.yana; Ndrw’ayit, Taimkuit and Ma.mayiti; Aritiyits 
and Ldtamyit respectively. On the other hand, the Ndwayit, who 
have the same kinship terminology as the Ndru’ayit (of which tribe 
they are undoubtedly a detached inland extension) observe different 
marriage laws, and have drifted apart in this respect. 

The Ngkamadyi, Roth’s Gamiti (Sharp: Nggamadt), occupied 
the coastland north of the Ducie River and south of the Yumakundys 
of the Jardine River. Between these Ngkamadyi and the Tepitt 
on the upper Ducie River (south side) were the (Ng)uthukuti (Sharp : 
Ngathokudi ; Thomson: Athokurra) on the lower Ducie and Skardon 
Rivers. Of the original Cullen Point tribe, the Ty2yandyi (Roth : 
Choyandj1) on whose ground Mapoon Mission was settled, and the 
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Negertkudt or Yupyit, north of the Pennefather River, of whose 
language the Rev. N. Hey has compiled an elementary grammar, 
only a few members now remain at Mapoon. Thomson has 
contributed a vivid and interesting description’ of the religious 
ceremonial of the Tysyandyi tribe, linking this mainland culture 
with that of the Torres Straits. His account has been supplemented 
by my own somewhat different interpretation of the totemic culture 
of these tribes.'® 

South of the Pennefather River, Roth records Ra.kudi and 
Taintkudi as speaking aya-dimi and inhabiting the country between 
Pine River and Pennefather River. For this area I recorded Ayutim:, 
to which group belong also the Wimaraya at Duyphen Point, west 
of the Pine River, and the (M)ba.tyana (Sharp: Mbakudi, and 
presumably Roth’s Ra.kudt), south of the Batavia and Pennefather 
Rivers. But the Tainikuit, who inhabit (so I was informed by an old 
man of that tribe) mangrove (Taiz) country on the north side of 
Albatross Bay, show closer affinity in kinship terminology to the 
Ndru’ayit. These, with the Ma.mayiti (Roth’s “ Winda-winda”’ on 
the south side, who speak marma-yatt) hug the shores of Albatross 
Bay. The Ndru’ayit extend inland along the north bank of the 
Mission River, and include the Ndwayit higher up, similar in language 
but practising different marriage laws. Roth’s O-amro-kora, who 
speak te-ana-yadi, may be the Uyauwayati recorded by me on the 
south side of Mission River, and who may be also Sharp’s 
Ngwatanyeti.1® 

Between the Embley River and the Hey Inlet were the Nggot, and 
beyond them, up-river on Myall and Cox Creeks (Mission R.), were 
the T2.t7, who answer Sharp’s description of the “ Kauwala.” I 


13.N. Hey, “ Elementary Grammar of Nggerikudt Language,’’ North Queensland 
Ethnography, Bulletin No. 6. 


14D. F. Thomson, “ Notes on a Hero-Cult from the Gulf of Carpentaria,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXIV, p. 22r. 


15U. H. McConnel, “ Totemic Cults of Cape York Peninsula,”’ Oceania, Vol. VI, 
No. 4; Vol. VII, No. 1. 


16 Sharp identifies the Ngwatayeti with Taintkust, recorded by Roth on Penne- 
father River as speaking aya-dimi. I think they are more likely to be, however, 
the Ungauwayati or the O-amro-koro, who, according to Roth, speak teana-ngadi— 
teana (1) could be easily confused with taint (mangrove). 
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cannot identify Roth’s Cherakundi and Gautandi, which are probably, 
like his Windawinda (which signifies “‘ windward ’’), local names for 
some of the tribes recorded here. Nor can I identify Sharp’s Evyets 
or Agayeti, which he does not locate. His Anda’ayets are the 
Ndra’ayit (ndra’a = this place here) of False Pera Head vicinity, 
texts in which language were published by me in 1936.17 Aritiytts 
and Ldtamyit (Sharp: Ldatayett) on Hey Inlet possess a common 
kinship terminology, but otherwise distinguish themselves, whilst 
the Aliyit, who extended from the south side across the Embley River 
and along the north side to where Weipa Mission is now situated, 
have a separate kinship terminology. These tribes, which Sharp 
regards as local groups, have as much claim to independence as the 
Adetinits (Sharp: Aditinyeti) of Pera Head vicinity and other 
small tribes listed by him for this area, though they are all 
undoubtedly closely related. The Letns-yiti (Roth’s Laini-yadt) 
and Andytyit, which Sharp also suspects of being local groups, have 
separate kinship terminologies. These two tribes extend southwards 
to the Archer River, where they come in contact with the Wikmunkan 
at Aurukun Mission, and occupied respectively the coastal and inland 
sides of the Ward River, which runs parallel to the coast along the 
north shore and empties itself into the Archer}; The territory of 
the Andyiyit included also Wallaby Island) in the mouth of the 
Archer River. 


The Wik tribes have been described by me in previous publica- 
tions in Oceania.1® This group consisted of a number of coastal 
tribes along the Gulf ; the inland Wikampama on the upper Watson 
River and Piccaninny Creek (Archer R.); the inland Wikmunkan, 
who are settled along the Archer, Kendall-Holroyd and Edward 
(north side) Rivers, and the intervening country ; and some smaller 
tribes, now either extinct or nearly so, from whom the Wikmunkan 
distinguish themselves. 

These are the Wika-pa.tya, known as “ the mangrove people ’’, 
who occupied the mangrove-clad islands and southern banks of the 
wide-mouthed Archer River, and who became extinct two generations 


17 Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 468. 
18 Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, ‘“‘ The Wikmunkan Tribe of Cape York Peninsula.” 
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ago; the Wtkatinda (also extinct) who inhabited the coastal strip 
from the mouth of the Archer at Ya.nuy to the Tokali River, eight 
miles to the south, where they met the Wikndtara of Y9’iyka Inlet and 
Cape Keerweer. Inland from the latter were the extinct Wikep.a or 
“bush-rat people,” and the Wikmez’an, who now include only a few 
clans. They are distinguished by the Wikmunkan as people who 
speak met’anbaka, but otherwise appear to be culturally one with 
their W1k neighbours, with whom they regularly intermarry—as 
do all the Wik tribes. 


South of Cape Keerweer, on the north side of the Kendall 
River, are the Wiknatanya. On the south side of the Kendall are 
the coastal Wiknantyara, of which tribe the Ngantya (recorded by 
Sharp) are, I understand, a branch. 


The Wikmunkan on the Kendall-Holroyd and Edward Rivers 
are known to the northern Wikmunkan on the Archer River as the 
Wik-tan yt, or “ people who say zyanz instead of zyaya,” who “ speak 
faster’? and have a somewhat different vocabulary. These two 
branches of the Munkan tribe on the Archer and Kendall-Holroyd 
Rivers respectively have drifted apart as a result of their settlement 
along the two rivers where food is plentiful.1® The Wikiany: come into 
contact on the south-east with the Bakanu (Sharp: Aiabakan) 
and the Azyabsto (Sharp: Azabadu) of the upper Holroyd, Edward 
and Coleman Rivers, to whom they are known as Munkanu. The 
Bakanu are so similar to the Munkan in language and culture that 
one suspects them of being a still more detached branch of that 
tribe which is now more closely associated with the Atyabsto. 


The Wikmunkan of the lower Archer, in their sheltered corner of 
the Gulf, have little or no use for named patrilineal moieties (kuyan 
and katpi), though they know of them. But the up-river Wikmunkan, 
in common with the Wikampama, use them in contact with the 
Kandyu, whose kotya and karpai are interchangeable moiety names. 


19 This is an interesting example of the way in which a tribe like the Wikmunkan 
may from internal economic causes drift in different directions culturally, split up 
gradually into differentiated groups influenced at the outer edges by neighbouring 
tribes, and finally emerge as distinct tribes like the Bakanu (see helow)—a process 
which is going on all over the Peninsula and is responsible for the difficulty, previously 
referred to, of defining the limits of tribes. 
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The Wtkiany: also use these names kuyan and kdtpt, in contact with 
their southern neighbours, which are interchangeable with the 
Bakanu moieties kuyab and katpin, and the Atyabsto moieties, kwya 
and karpat. Patrilineal named moieties do not exist to my know- 
ledge in any of the coastal tribes north of the Edward River.” 
Inland, they extend as far north only as, and end with, the Kandyu, 
being inconsistent with the social organization of tribes north 
of the Watson River,24 which recognize three patrilineal descent 
lines. 

The Wtktanyt of the Kendall-Holroyd adapt themselves on the 
one hand to the marriage systems of their south-eastern Kandyu 
neighbours, i.e. marriage with the father’s younger sister’s daughter 
(m.br.d. taboo), and on the other hand to their north-western 
Munkan compatriots on the Archer River, who marry their mother’s 
younger brother’s daughters (f.sis.d. taboo), i. the Wikianys 
practise a unilateral marriage on one or other parent’s side (not both 
at once), as do also their coastal neighbours the Wiknantyara and 
Wik-natanya. The latter’s use of separate kinship terms”? for 
father’s older and younger sister as well as for mother’s older and 
younger brother (Wikmunkan), reflects this alternative marriage. 

This variation in the southern and northern Munkan marriage 
systems accounts for certain discrepancies between the information 
acquired by Sharp and Thomson at Aurukun Mission on the Archer 
River, and that acquired by me for the whole area. For example, 
Sharp questioned at one time the existence of named moieties and 
of father’s sister’s daughter’s marriage in the Munkan tribe, because 
neither of these functioned in the vicinity of Aurukun Mission. 
The taboo on father’s sister’s daughter marriage, recorded by 
Sharp for the Y7r-yoront, in which system it is more clearly defined, 
threw fresh light upon this taboo in the Munkan system. Also, 


20U. H. McConnel, ‘ Wikmunkan Kinship,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 3. But 
Sharp records moiety names for Wiknantyara which correspond with the Bakanu 
named moieties. 

21 Sharp records moiety names for the neighbouring (M)beiwwm on the Watson 
River, but as this tribe belongs to the northern group, which recognizes three patri- 
lineal lines, it is probable that these names.are borrowed from their Wikampama 
neighbours. 


321U. H. McConnel, ‘ Wikmunkan Kinship,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
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both my colleagues failed, as I previously had done, to find evidence 
of a junior marriage system in the mission area. This custom 
was first recorded by me in the less disturbed Kendall-Holroyd 
region, where the custom was more strictly observed. The jumtor 
marriage is not always easily discerned, because of the difficulty one 
has in adjusting oneself to the native classification system, e.g. in 
discussing the use of different terms for mother’s older and younger 
brothers in the Witknantyara tribe,* Sharp does not distinguish 
between EGO’s “ own” and “ classificatory ’’ older and younger 
brothers. For example, in the Wikmunkan tribe, EGO’s “ classi- 
ficatory ”’ older and younger brothers (i.e. belonging to father’s older 
and younger brother’s lines respectively) marry women who are 
EGO’s mother’s older and younger brother’s daughters respectively 
or women so called by EGO. But EGO and his “ own”’ older or 
younger brothers can only marry daughters of EGO’s mother’s 
younger brother—or women classified as such. The exception merely 
proves the rule, for, if by any chance this custom is departed from, 


the terminology shifts to fit the situation and the kinship pattern 
is preserved. 


This survey does not include tribes south of the Edward 
River described by Sharp. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the Koko-tatyart and Yir-yorant (Thomson: Koko-mindjin ; 
Roth: Koko-manjoen) practise a marriage that is a variant of the 
characteristic unilateral system of the Peninsula ; and that kinship 
terminology also differentiates between mother’s older and younger 
brother—a symptom of the juntor marriage system ; and that, more- 
over, they have, to quote Sharp, a “‘ feeling for ”’ this junior marriage.*4 
One tribe, the Koko-bera, has, according to Sharp, a marriage-system 
more like the Munkan than the Yir-yoront (i.e. the unilateral system 
is less pronounced)—all of which seems to indicate a continuity of 
social organization north and south of the Edward River. 


The east coast tribes between Cooktown and Cairns similarly 
differentiate in terminology between mother’s older and ‘younger 


23 R. L. Sharp, “ Social Organization of the Yir-yoront Tribe,”’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 4 (1934), P- 420. 


24Sharp, op. cit., pp. 422 (note) and 406. 
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brother, and apparently do not now practise a jumior marriage. An 
old man of the Koko-yalunyu (Bloomfield River) tribe, however, 
recalls the custom (which has now lapsed) of marrying into the 
mother’s younger brother’s line.25 These east coast tribes, surveyed 
originally by Roth** and further investigated by me?’ in 1931, appear 
to resemble the Kandyu, in that they use a special term kanbanma 
(Kandyu: yama) for the taboo cross-cousin, and differentiate in 
terminology also between EGO’s sister’s husband and EGO’s wife’s 
brother. These tribes do not appear to marry close on either side, 
but practise a second-cousin marriage, as is frequently the case 
in the Kandyu tribe. 


These east coast tribes have suffered intense disintegration 
since white settlement took place on the Mossman, Daintree and 
Bloomfield Rivers some forty odd years ago, when they were deprived 
at one fell swoop of their hunting privileges. They live in camps 
near the townships, supply labour for white settlers, and are addicted 
to opium. It was with difficulty that I disentangled their history 
sufficiently to record the local tribes. These are shown on a 
map of the east coast, which indicates also the neighbouring 
tableland tribes to the west; the Annan and Endeavour River 
tribes to the north; and the Port Douglas-Cairns group to the 
south. Roth’s Koko-baldja are the Koko-yanyu (lower Bloomfield), 
Koko-yalunyu (upper Bloomfield and Daintree) and Koko-yalung 
(lower Daintree) shown on my map. At Bailey’s Creek is a small 
isolated group known as the Koko-kai-kat. The Koko-nyuygalo 
of the Mossman River are now extinct. 


This country is rugged and precipitous, and the rivers are 
clad in dense tropical vegetation, interspersed with spaces of forest 
land. The names for the two exogamous patrilineal moieties of 
this area—Wallar, a yellow bee belonging to the forest country, 
and Dabu, a black bee of the scrub country—reflect these natural 
contrasts, and include, respectively, clans associated with one or 


28U. H. McConnell, Psyche, Vol. XIII, pp. 101-2. 
26 W. E. Roth, North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 18, p. 92. 


#7U. H. McConnel, “A Moon Legend from the Bloomfield River,” Oceania, 
Vol. II, No. 1, pp. 9-25. 
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other type of country. Bees and hornets etc. (as totems of the 
various clans) are classified under either Dabu or Wallar—an 
interesting interweaving of cultural patterns and environmental 
conditions. 


. South of Port Douglas is another group—the indy: or andys 
tribes of the Mowbray, Barron and Mulgrave Rivers, surveyed 
originally by Roth?® and later by me in 1931. On the Mowbray 
River are the Tya.bogai-tyandyi, a branch of whom on the 
Barron River are known as the Nyakali (Sharp: Niakals). 
On the south side of the Barron River are the bulwandy: ; low down 
on the Barron are the Yirkandy:, and on Barron headwaters are the 
Negai-tyandyi. On Mission Bay, south of Cairns, are the Kuygand ys 
and on Cairns Inlet and the Mulgrave River are the Ytdindys. 
Members of these tribes now live mostly on Yarrabah and Mona- 
mona Missions, or in the native camps near Cairns and other 
settlements. 


The moiety names of these tribes also afford interesting contrasts, 
kurabana (bana==water, rain), representing the monsoon wet season, 
and kurakula or kuraminya (minya=meat), representing the dry 
winter months when grass is burned off and the chief hunting 
activities take place. These tribes practise a bilateral cross-cousin 
marriage, and have no record of a junior marriage. The 
term kdlaya (associated in northern Peninsular tribes with mother’s 
younger brother) is used to denote mother’s brother, either older or 
younger. These tribes therefore mark the end of the juntor and 
untlateral marriage systems characteristic of Peninsular tribes. 


The totemic organization of the Kuygandy: and Yidindyi tribes 
has been briefly reviewed by me in an article on shield-designs.*® 
Large shields associated with the use of large wooden “ swords ” are 
peculiar to the tribes of the Cairns-Port Douglas region. The use of 
shields (and boomerangs) occurs for a short distance north of this area 
but not in the Peninsula proper. The knowledge and use of these 
has apparently passed up the Gulf rivers from north-west central 


28 W. E. Roth, of. cit., p. 91. 


- ?° U. H. McConnel, “‘ Inspiration and Design in Aboriginal Art,” Art in Austraka, 
ay 1935. 
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Queensland and Central Australia, but has not yet penetrated the 
Peninsula further north. Along this route from tribe to tribe has 
passed, it seems, not only the knowledge and use of weapons and 
implements and objects of mutual exchange, but cultural elements 
such as patrilineal named-moieties, and, in their wake, the four-section 
system, which Roth traced ‘ throughout the length and breadth of 
north Queensland ”*° south of the Mitchell River. The four-section 

system was recorded by Roth for tableland tribes—Koko-minm 
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(Palmer R.) ; Koko-wara (Laura R.) and Koko-yelandyi (E. Normanby 
R.) and the Princess Charlotte Bay and Endeavour River tribes,™ 
and the Koko-slkolo on the Alice (Mitchell) River, but did not, 
however, extend beyond. Four sections were also recorded by 
me for the tableland Koko-wallanyda (Normanby - headwaters) ; 
Koko-wald ya (Daintree headwaters) and Koko-woggara (Macleod R.).* 
Four sections do not occur over the range in the east coast tribes of 





31 Op. cit., p. 100. Cf. Roth’s list of four-sections for these tribes. 
32 Also Koko-tyan.gun (Hodgkinson R.) and Wumbabaram (Walsh R.). 
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the Bloomfield, Daintree and Mossman Rivers and the Port Douglas- 
Cairns tribes. Nowadays the tableland tribes, Koko-waldya, 
Wallandya and Wopgara, including the Koko-mollorady: of Rifle 
Creek and Mount Molloy, frequent the mining camps and cattle- 
stations of the tableland, and mix with the coastal tribes 
in the Mossman and Daintree River township camp reserves. 
Here intertribal marriages and adjustments take place between the 
tableland tribes (four sections) and the coastal tribes (named moieties 
only) which appear to possess otherwise an underlying social organiza- 
tion in common. It was here that I recorded four sections for the 
Koko-mollornd yi 38 

Molloradys moiety names, like those of the coastal tribes 
abovementioned, reflect natural contrasts, darkness (night) and 
light (day), and are called respectively after a night-owl, kokku- 
rokkuw (wallar) and a day-bird, mirriki (dabu). 

Of the coastal tribes north of the Bloomfield River little informa- 
tion is forthcoming to supplement that contributed by Roth. These 
tribes mostly belong to the Princess Charlotte Bay watershed. On 
King’s Plains, between the Annan and Normanby Rivers, are the 
Koko-biddidyt. On the upper waters of the Annan River are the 
Koko-nyunggal, and lower down the Annan are a branch of the 
Koko-yimidir, who speak yimoji. A vocabulary of the Koko- 
yimidir language has been left us by Captain Cook, who landed 
at the Endeavour River for repairs when the Endeavour went 
on the reef. A grammatical analysis of this language has since 
been contributed by Roth.*4 The headquarters of the Koko-yimsdir 
has been for a long time past at the Cape Bedford Mission. I paid a 
short visit to the Cooktown camp in 1934, whilst my boat was in port, 
and ascertained that the Koko-yimidir marriage system is a variant 
of the Peninsular type, but differs somewhat from that of the coastal 
tribes to the south. Roth recorded that the tribes from Cape 


33 Wallar = dysllandyi. 

Kubandys = w2.rbu. 

I have no knowledge of how the Mollsraidys system functions on the tableland— 
and these section names may be but an adjustment to the four-section system of 
other tableland tribes living in the Mossman camp. 


34 North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 2. 
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Bedford to Starcke River speak the yimidir language. On the 
Jeannie River he records the Walmbar (also recorded by Hale and 
Tindale as on Bathurst Point and Flinders Islands). From Barrow 
Point to Cape Melville Roth recorded the Koko-negodi (Hale and 
Tindale: Mutumut).*® 

Tribes of the Princess Charlotte Bay region need closer 
investigation. Roth recorded the Koko-lamalama** (Thomson : 
Bakanambia; Hale and Tindale: Wanbara),®” on the Byzant 
River and Jeannette tableland ; and the Koko-rarmul on Morehead 
River and Saltwater Creek, now Lakefield cattle-run. The latter 
tribe, according to Roth, used to meet with the Koko-slkolo at 
Musgrave telegraph station. Roth speaks of enmity as existing 
between the Koko-wara on the Laura (Upper Normanby River) of the 
eastern watershed and the Koko-minni on the Mitchell River of the 
western watershed. The latter came into indirect contact, he records, 
with the Gunani (Sharp: Koko-papuy) of the lower Mitchell, and the 
Kundara of the Staaten and Gilbert Rivers in the Gulf of Carpen- 
_ taria, and so belonged to the Gulf side. All these tribes have four 
sections. 


Of the Ompindamo and other east coast tribes recorded by 
_ Thomson north of Princess Charlotte Bay I have had no personal 
experience apart from contact with an Umpilo woman, who was 
married to my Kandyu informant. She stated that her people 
possessed marriage laws similar to those of the Kandyu. These 
tribes have been described by Thomson, and will not be discussed 
in this paper, since it includes only those tribes of which I have 
personal knowledge. 

The foregoing preliminary survey serves but to introduce 
the area under discussion and the tribes north of the Edward and 
Holroyd Rivers, extending to Cape York, the social organization 
of which is the subject of investigation in this paper. It is no 
longer possible to study the social organization of these tribes 

in relation to a normal environment. Most of them are divorced 


%5 Hale and Tindale, op. cit. 
36 North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin No. 18, p. 94. 
37 OD. cit. 
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from their hunting-grounds and live in camps or settlements of 
one description or another. The only exceptions are the Wik 
tribes to the south of the Archer River, whose culture in relation 
to its normal environment has been described** and must suffice 
for the rest. It is now only possible to record and analyse a skeleton 
structure of Peninsular kinship systems and to describe as far as 
possible how these skeletons function in relation to their respective 
marriage laws. 

Underlying all the differences between the marriage laws of the 
various Peninsular tribes a certain uniformity exists, which may be 
summarised as follows: (1) unilateral marriage, (2) junior marriage or 
tendency to marry into a younger line, and in the northern tribes into 
a younger generation, (3) 7umor sororate and levirate,(4) inconsistency 
of brother-and-sister exchange and the substitution of other forms 
of exchange, (5) marriage with father’s mother’s brother’s son’s 
daughter permissible in all tribes, (6) the importance of this line 
(i.e. wife’s father’s) for the northern tribes, where it becomes 
recognized as a third patrilineal descent line, (7) relative absence 
of named moieties, (8) total absence of four sections. 

The marriage systems of this area may be classified as of four 
types, which will be described in detail below : 

(1) Wtkmunkan: (a) Archer River: m.br.d. (f.sis.d. taboo) ; 

(b) Kendall-Holroyd: m.br.d or f.sis.d. 

(2) Kandyu: f.sis.d. (m.br.d. taboo). 

(3) Ngkamadyi: f.sis.d.d. (who is also m.br.d.). 

(4) Yaratdyana: f.sis.d.d. (m.br.d. taboo). 


(To be continued.) 


UrsuLa H. McConneEL 


38 “ Wikmunkan and Allied Tribes of Cape York Peninsula,” Oceania, Vol. I, 
Nos. I and 2. 
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AEDRIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS, WARBURTON RANGES, 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


By C. P. MounTFoRD? 


Ts paper describes a small number of crayon drawings, the 

work of members of the Ngada tribe of the Warburton Ranges of 
Western Australia, collected in 1935 while I was attached to the 
Adelaide University Anthropological Expedition to that district.? 
The method of obtaining the drawings was briefly this: sheets 
of brown paper and red, yellow, black, and white crayons were given 
to each native expressing a desire to draw. He was merely asked 
to make marks on the paper ; no other suggestion was given. 


The drawings chosen for description in this paper are particularly 
simple, and except for Fig. 5, geographical in character, relating to 
the immediate surrounding of our base camp at Warupuju. Associated 
with the mythology of our water supply was the legendary story 
of a kangaroo and a wallaby man who travelled together: some 
little distance south-west of Warupuju—at a spot called Wakadidi— 
the ancestral wallaby man died, and his body now exists in the shape 
of a large water-worn stone (Plate Is). A sacred tjuruya-like board, 
associated with the same being, was illustrated by Katabulka in a 
crayon drawing. Later in the day, this board was exhibited to the 
party with becoming dignity and pride. 

Fig. I is a crude topographical map of the area adjacent to the 
base camp of the expedition, with no attempt at an indication of the 
scale of the natural features. Thus, Warupuju, J—the waterhole 
on which we depended for our water—is shown quite close to 
Baburu, H, a supply some six miles away ; similarly, Windarro, M, 
is fifteen miles north-east. 


1 Acting Ethnologist, South Australian Museum. 


2 The expedition was assisted by the funds from the Rockefeller Foundation 
administered by the National Research Council. 
r 
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Adjacent water catchments are shown in general direction, but 
not to scale regarding distance. 

A is Elder Creek, on the bed of which is situated the Warupuju 
spring, J. The junction of the Warburton Creek and Elder Creek 
some twenty chains above the spring is not shown. A low range 
to the east is indicated by U, B, and the meandering line C. L is 
Mamai waterhole, some distance north. O is Lelele, about ten miles 








Fig. I. 


north-west.2 There are two water supplies at M, called Kumbul, 
while S, Julpata, appears to lie between two hills, R and T; D, 
Tjitjilbi, is similarly placed. G is Wakadidi, a place at which the 
ancestral wallaby man, wats tawalpa, died. E and F are small 
watercourses that empty into the Elder Creek. 

Fig. 2 is another crude map of the area adjacent to our camp. 
Both the Elder and Warburton Creeks are indicated by straight 
lines at A and B. The red and white circles on either side are the 
gum trees lining the banks. D is a low hill to the west of the camp, 


3 Vide C. P. Mountford, Transactions of the Royal Society of South Australia, 
Vol. LXII, p. 247. 
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which has gum trees (shown as circles) growing at the foot. As in 
Fig. 1, Warupuju and the adjacent waters are shown as circles or 
spirals. Mamai, C, is shown between two lines, probably hills (see 
D and S, Fig. 1). W is Warupuju (waru=fire, puju=smoke), 
L is Lelele (see Fig. 1), K is an unnamed waterhole, P is Windarro,* 
Q, Kunpural, J and H,fthe two waters at Kumbul, and R, Tulpata. 


Q gage Of P2968 O° 




















Fig. 2. 


The mythical story of the kangaroo and wallaby men who 
together travelled over the flat country, and their various camps 
are illustrated in Fig. 3. M, N and L are those of the wat: tawalpa 
(ancestral wallaby man), O and J are their young. D and E are the 
resting places of the watt malu (ancestral kangaroo man). C is the 
young of this being. Waterholes, B, K and F, are shown within 
the crescents that indicate these creatures. It is unfortunate that 
none of the waters was named or reasons for the position within the 
crescents ascertained. As these ancestors were responsible for many 
of the rock holes in the locality, it seems possible that such were 
made at each camp in order to obtain water. H and G are also 
unnamed. The decorative form of this drawing is worthy of note. 


4 Vide Western Australia map of this area, Plan IX/8oo. 
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Fig. 4 is another drawing associated with the kangaroo and 
wallaby legend, certain waters created by the beings and the death 
and last resting place of the mythical wallaby man. The kangaroo 
man created H, Kurlungka,G, Pangana, and C, Purkungkura. The 
latter water supply is situated a long way to the south-west. J 
is a kurrajong tree on a rock hole (Kapi Kurlinka) that was created 
by the kangaroo. B is a mark where the wat: malu lay down at 
Kapi Wibia (kafi=water) some little distance south. Adjacent 
to the base camp is a spot, E, which, although unspecified, is probably 
near Warupuju, for it was close to this place, at A—about two miles 
south along Elder Creek—that the mythical wallaby man died. 
The tracks of this ancestor are shown at D on the bottom of the 
page, travelling from F, Kapi Nurlubina, to its final resting place, 
Wakadidi (see G, Fig. 1). The aborigines showed us this place. 
The ancestral body is a large waterworn stone with small cracks and 
abrasions in its surface. The broken surface, a little to the left, was 
looked upon as the eye (Plate Is). The stone, however, did not 
appear to have any sacred significance. One of the young men in 
our company, who had not seen it before, was particularly interested, 
inspecting it carefully and rubbing it with his hand. For some 
reason unknown, Katabulka (Plate IA), the owner of Warupuju, 
would not accompany us to this stone, but deputed that duty to 
another of the old men. Associated with the ancestral wallaby man, 
and also with Warupuju, was a ¢juruya-like object some two metres 
in length. Katabulka, the guardian of this sacred object, and also 
the owner of Warupuju, had promised to show it to the members 
of the party. Before he did so, however, I requested this native 
to make a drawing of this stick (Fig. 5). 

A is the object in question ; the spirals indicative of the decora- 
tions on the surface ; B is a charcoal mark on one end ; D the white 
lines, representing the natives receiving instruction whilst sitting 
around the stick. The red lines, such as C, are representations of the 
paint on the bodies of the men. 

In the afternoon of the same day the members of the party were 
taken over the brow of a hill and out of sight of the camp. Here 
the sacred board was rested on a line of leaves and displayed to us 
with obvious pride (Plate Ic). The engravings on the surface of the 
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actual board were not spirals, such as Katabulka drew, but lozenge- 
shaped figures which represented wanigi. The black mark (B, Fig. 5) 
was present and the general shape of the stick was similar to the 
drawing. According to Katabulka, the wallaby man came from the 
north, made this wooden stick, and then died. 


After the death of his companion, the ancestral kangaroo man 
(wats malu) continued his journey to Minnie Springs.’ Here he was 
destroyed by a group of ancestral dogs, and his body is now a rocky 
bar across the creek (Plate IIa). The white quartz intrusions are 
looked upon as the fat of the mythical being and a round hole worn 
by rotating stones is believed to be the socket in the pelvis 
(Plate IIs). 





WHITE C23 


Fig. 5. 


These drawings are of interest for the reason that they deal 
with a locality personally known to me. Whereas most of the 
crayon drawings collected refer to unknown country, this series 
allows some assessment to be made as to the aborigines’ ability as a 
cartographer. It would seem that the sense of direction in relation 
to different localities is fairly well developed, since there is no serious 
error in the direction of any known locality. There is no correlation 
whatever regarding distance ; a half a mile will be represented by 
the same length as ten miles. However, should a native be questioned 
as to the distance to any particular locality, he will readily indicate 
it by the number which corresponds to days of travel, or ‘‘ sleeps,” 
which is roughly from twelve to fifteen miles. 


5 Vide Western Australia map, 51/30. 
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ABORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS, WARBURTON RANGES, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. PLATE I 

















C. Katabulka exhibiting sacred object associated with Wati Tawalpa (ancestral 
wallaby man), 








ABORIGINAL CRAYON DRAWINGS, WARBURTON RANGES, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. PLATE II 
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A. Ancestral body of Wati Malu (ancestral kangaroo man), Minnie Creek, W.A. 
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B. Pelvic socket of ancestral kangaroo man Wati Malu, Minnie Creek, W.A. 
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The legend relating to the wallaby man and kangaroo man is 
worthy of notice. The friendship between these two creatures is 
widespread in the aboriginal mythology of central Australia, as is 
the enmity between the dog and the kangaroo ancestors. The 
commonest ritual to be seen in central Australia is the kangaroo and 
dog ritual ceremony, the latter always worrying or chasing the 
former. 


C. P. MOUNTFORD 








“ TRADE” IN ABORIGINAL AUSTRALIA, AND “ TRADE ” 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH TORRES STRAIT, NEW 
GUINEA AND MALAYA 


By F. D. McCartuy 
(Continued from Vol. IX, No. 4) 


B. ARTICLES BARTERED OVER WIDE AREAS 


The following items are bartered over widespread areas in 
Australia and the information about them has been brought together 
and correlated in diagrams so as to give a clearer picture of the 
extent of this trade. 


Boomerangs (Map 10). 


Boomerangs are bartered over long distances from their place of 
origin, even into areas where other types are made and used, as will 
be seen from the following information. A great difficulty in working 
out the main routes is that the precise localities where several of the 
most widely bartered types are made are not known. 


Ornate Boomerang. Roth('™), sect. 241) says that “this form of boomerang 
is manufactured throughout north-west-central Queensland, except in the Upper 
Georgina district. Thus along the watershed of the Cloncurry and Flinders, by 
the Mitakoodi, Woonamurra and others ; in the Leichhardt-Selwyn district by the 
Muntaba Kalkadoon; in the Boulia district, etc., at Noranside, Boulia, Marion 
Downs, Warenda, Springvale, Davenport, Diamantina Gates. Brighton Downs, Cork, 
Elderslie, Kynuna and Dagworth (i.e. on the Lower Burke, Hamilton, Middle 
Georgina and Upper Diamantina rivers) by the Pitta Pitta and cognate tribes, the 
Miorli and the Goa. With a view to exchange and barter, the ornate boomerang 
from these localities is taken a long way up, or a short way down, the Georgina River ; 
in the former case it may branch off at Glenormiston both for the Toko Ranges and 
for the Carlo country, while in the latter it comes to its journey’s end, so far as this 
district is concerned, by crossing west to the Upper Mulligan country in general.” 


Spencer and Gillen(‘5”, p. 7or; ‘®), p. 556) state that ‘“‘such ornamented | 


boomerangs are commonly met with in the interior of Queensland, whence they are 
evidently traded down south along the eastern side of the central area—not through 
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the central tribes—until they reach the Lake Eyre district. Thence they pass 
northwards on the west side of the lake through the Urabunna tribe, and then on 
into the southern part of the Arunta tribe, though they are never met with in the 
northern parts of the latter. This type of boomerang is a very distinctive one, and 
is never met with amongst the true central tribes except as an importation. It is 
never red-ochred as are the central ones.” 


Horne and Aiston(®, p. 74) say that ‘‘ boomerangs, flat on one side, were 
secured from Queensland by the Lake Eyre tribes.” 


Fluted Boomerang. Roth(‘, sect. 242) says that the “ fluted boomerang 
is not made at Boulia. Its home is beyond Noranside, at Buckingham Downs, Mt. 
Merlin, Chatsworth, etc., and along the Upper Georgina, certainly as far as Lake Nash, 
and out westwards from this river along the Toko Ranges, and so into central 
Australia ; indeed this particular weapon may be said to be peculiar to the Leichhardt- 
Selwyn and Upper Georgina districts. For purposes of barter and exchange, it 
travels both up and down the Georgina; in the former case branching on the way 
eastward across to the Mitakoodi of the Cloncurry district, in the latter making 
its way to the Mulligan and Burke, whence via Springvale it may journey both up and 
down the Diamantina . . . At Bedouri, Birdsville, and on the Lower Georgina, is 
manufactured a fluted and red-coloured boomerang which is long, thin, and inclined 
to be pointed at the extremities, and is more or less rounded in section, though the 
tendency to flattening on the under surface is fairly marked; this weapon, the 
pa-run-da, is very rarely, and then only accidentally, met with at Boulia, its route 
being in an opposite direction, southward from the Diamantina.” 

Davidson("*), p. 94) quoting N. B. Tindale, says that they are traded to the 
Roper River by the Allawa tribe. Basedow(‘*, p. 37) says they are traded to the 
west coast of Arnhem Land tribes. Stanner(‘®, Vol. IV, p. 33, pl. 5) says the 
boomerang (fluted type) is traded from the south to the Daly River. 

Love(®), p. 30; ®, p. 30) says that “in 1917 boomerangs were formerly 
unknown, and were being introduced by King Sound natives to the Worora tribe at 
Port George IV.” 


Helms(‘*”), p. 289) reported them made inland and traded to the coast. 


Hooked Boomerang. Roth(‘™), sect. 244) says that ‘“‘ the hook boomerang has 
the same destination as the fluted variety, which it resembles both in fluting and in 
colour : it is made chiefly in the Upper Georgina districts by the Workia and Yaroinga 
especially.” 

Carnegie(‘®, pp. 343-5) says that “‘ near Dwarf Well (Western Australia) we 
found a beaked or hooked boomerang.” 

Spencer and Gillen(‘*”, pp. 601-2) state that “ they are made by the Kaitish 
and Warramunga, and are also found amongst, and probably made by, some of the 
following tribes: Walpari, Bingongina, Waagai, Chingali and Wambia. The 
Arunta obtain theirs from the Warramunga . . . (they) are met with all over the 
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centre from the Gulf of Carpentaria in the north to at all events Charlotte Waters in 
the south, and probably two or three hundred miles to the south even of this. . .” 

Davidson("), pp. 94-95) says that beaked boomerangs are “‘ found in an extensive 
area from western Queensland to the Kimberley region and from the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria to coastal South Australia. A large part of this distribution, however, is the 
result of trade, for the area of manufacture appears to be much more restricted. 
Although information is not complete, it would appear that beaked boomerangs are 
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Map 10.—The extensive trading of material culture in Australia ts well illustrated 
by the distribution of fluted and hooked boomerangs. 


a development of southern north Australia or northern central Australia, still the 
primary area of their manufacture. Investigation in that area might make it 
possible to restrict the area of origin to a relatively small region. . . The most northern 
tribes among whom beaked boomerangs have been reported such as the Wardaman 
in the Katherine River region, do not make them but barter them from the south.” 

Horne and Aiston(‘®, p. 74) mention that “ hook boomerangs were secured 
from Queensland by the Lake Eyre tribes.” 

Professor Elkin tells me that in 1928 he saw a hooked boomerang in the possession 
of an Ungarinyin man, Walcott Inlet, Northern Kimberley. It was thought to be a 
magical instrument, no doubt, because of its strangeness ; no boomerangs of any sort 
were made or used by this tribe. 
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Sword Boomerang. Roth(‘, sect. 245) says that the “‘ two-handed sword is 
manufactured at Boulia, Warenda, Herbert Downs, Marion Downs, and south of 
this on portions of the Diamantina—i.e. in the Boulia district only, so far as north- 
west-central Queensland is concerned. It travels northwards, up the Georgina, 
where it is bartered for fluted and hook boomerangs, peg-tipped spears, and other 
things.” 


Spencer and Gillen(‘*®, pp. 599-600) state that “‘a weapon, which has been 
called a two-handed sword or club, but which in reality is simply a large boomerang 
used for fighting at close quarters, and of such a size and weight that it required the 
use of both hands. Of the boomerangs of this description the great majority which 
are found amongst the Arunta and IIpirra tribes, undoubtedly, judging by their 
ornamentation are importations from the internal parts of Queensland, just as in the 
case of the small ornate boomerang, and though they are fairly often seen in the 
south of the tribe they are rare in the northern districts of the Arunta. . . In what is 
evidently an old boomerang obtained from a native on the Finke River, the design 
is very different from that described already . . . and appears to make it at all events 
possible that this one is actually made in either the southern Arunta or in the Luritcha 
tribe.” 


The designs incised on the ornate boomerangs of central 
Queensland have been adopted by the Lake Eyre tribes and applied 
to their large sword boomerangs which are traded to the southern 
Arunta, as above. 


Molonglo and other Corroborees (Map 11). 


The following comments on the exchange of corroborees are made by Roth(‘), 
sect. 191). ‘‘ Corroborees may be taught and conveyed from one tribe to another. 
Like articles of exchange and barter, corroborees may travel in various directions 
and along identical trade routes and markets. When taught to one tribe, the 
latter may take it on to the next, and so on, the visitors being paid in blankets and 
other presents in return for the instruction imparted. Sometimes picked men may be 
sent to a distant tribe just for the sake of learning one: from Boulia to Herbert 
Downs or Roxburgh, from Cloncurry via the Upper Diamantina, to Cork, etc. It 
may thus come to pass, and almost invariably does, that a tribe will learn and sing 
by rote whole corroborees in a language absolutely remote from its own, and not one 
word of which the audience or performers can understand the meaning of. That the 
words are very carefully committed to memory, I have obtained ample proof by taking 
down phonetically the same corroborees as performed by different-speaking people 
living at distances upwards of 100 miles apart ; as for instance, in the case of the 
Molongla performances . . . where it has already passed through at at least three 
separate and distinct camps. This same Molongia also affords a good illustration of 
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the distance and time taken by one of these dances in its peregrinations. Whether 
the Workia, of the Georgina headwaters and Northern Territory, invented it them- 
selves or only received it from others, it is impossible for me to say ; nevertheless, 
from them it travelled to Camooweal and Lake Nash, whence the Headingley men, 
the Yaroinga, brought it down to Carandotta, where it made its appearance for the 
first time in 1893. Hence it branched along in three directions: (1) westwards to 
the Toko Ranges, to Carlo, and down the Mulligan. (2) Eastwards along the Leich- 
hardt-Selwyn Range, including Mount Merlin, Buckingham Downs, etc., and to 
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Map 11.—The travels of the Molonglo corroboree form a striking 
example of the great interest of the Aborigines in this form of enter- 
tainment and their desire to learn new performances. 


Cloncurry. (3) Southwards, to Roxburgh and Glenormiston, at both of which 
localities it appeared at the end of 1894, and so to Herbert Downs and Boulia, where 
it arrived in 1895. From Boulia it travelled on the one hand via Marion Downs 
down the Georgina, making for the Lower Diamantina, and, on the other, via Spring- 
vale for the ‘ Gates,’ Davenport and Cork on the Middle Diamantina, where it was 
met with at the beginning of 1896. Even at Roxburgh all traces of the meanings 
of the words has been lost by, or rather were unintelligible to, the individuals singing 
it.” 

The Molonglo corroboree has been traced from the Diamantina River and 
Cooper’s Creek to the Dieri, across to the Western Australian border, and back into 
central Australia. 
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Mrs. Daisy Bates(‘®, pp. 123-5) says that “‘ the men approached the camps of 
the new-comers, where bartering took place. From them I discovered an avenue of 
inquiry of considerable scientific interest, for the new arrivals, I learned, were the 
men of the Wanji-wanji travel dance . . . Two great dramatic performances travelled 
with them, the Wanji-wanji and the Molong-go. The Wanji-wanji came down along 
the river-heads, and the Molong-go travelled south from a point east or south-east of 
Darwin. These dances took one or two generations to traverse the continent. 
The Wanji-wanji was an ancient dream dance, a dramatic rendering of the arrival 
of the second horde into Australia. It had reached the Bibbulmun long before white 
settlement in the south-west, and was known there as the wanna-wa. There were 
only a few old Bibbulmun who had been able to tell me about it, and according to 
them it came from the man-eating groups on their north-eastern border. The Wanjs- 
wanjt I saw at Eucla coincided with the initiation ceremonies. It had come by its 
old traditional inland road from the north, along the Fortescue, Gascoyne, Ashburton 
and Murchison rivers, east of the goldfields, then south. It lasted about a fortnight, 
and there were three performances daily . . . neither those who brought the dance, 
nor those who watched it, could interpret the words or the actions . . . the Wanji- 
wanji finished its last grand tour at Eucla, for although the mixed groups gathered 
there took it on to Tarcoola and Kalgoorlie, these great traditional dances demand a 
large number of performers and audience, and for lack of them, petered out. Old 
Tharnduriri, who was over 70 years old, remembered parts of the dance, which he had 
seen at Ayer’s Rock in his boyhood.” 


Spencer and Gillen(‘5”, p. 718) say that the Tjitjingalla corroboree of the Arunta 
is apparently identical with that described by Roth under the name of Molonga. 


Other Corroborees. 


Petrie(‘*®, p. 23) says that “‘ at any time when a certain tribe had learnt a new 
corroboree they would take the trouble to go even a long distance in order to pass 
it on. They first sent messengers—two and their gins—to say they had learnt, or 
perhaps made, a fresh song and dance, and were coming to teach it. They would 
very likely stay a week, and then go home again, or perhaps a number of tribes would 
all congregate. Father had seen about five hundred aborigines at a corroboree on 
Petrie’s Creek, and they came from all parts—some from the far interior.” (Brisbane 
district.) 

Spencer and Gillen(‘®®, p. 624) state that “in central Australia, there is a 
constant circulation of these corroborees from group to group and from tribe to tribe, 
with the result that even the meaning of the words chanted is quite unknown to the 
performers in whose possession the festival may be, at any given time, after it has 
been passed on by its original owners. All of the corroborees performed at Alice 


Springs, for example, are derived from the north, and gradually filter through to 
the south.” 
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Roth('®, sect. 193, figs. 289-90) figures “‘ two male costumes in charcoal and 
‘kopi’ from a Cloncurry district corroboree at Clonagh, which had arrived there 
from the Diamantina, via Kynuna.” 

Professor Elkin tells me that he saw part of the Molonglo being performed in 
1930 at Horseshoe Bend at the extreme south of central Australia. It was said to 
have come from south-west Queensland way, and that some of the words used were 
those of the Ngameni tribe, below Birdsville. Professor Elkin also states that he 
heard of the Wandji-wandji in the Musgrave Ranges of South Australia. 


Parachilna Red Ochre (Map 12). 


Horne and Aiston(‘®, pp. 128-31) give the following details about the red 
ochre site. Between Parachilna and the Meadows a peak of the Flinders Range 
runs out lance-like into the plains. Between this peak and the main mountain range 
the scattered eucalyptus trees mark the dry track of the watercourse. On the high 
bank one can see a huge red scar. They quote a myth, obtained from Mr. E. G. 
Waterhouse, which states that the big dog Marindi challenged the jecko lizard 
Adno-Artina, who lived in the valley ; the lizard killed the dog, and his blood dyed 
the rocks on the banks of the creek, and from this the red ochre is obtained to this 
day. This was in the dream-time before men lived. The little creek became the 
mecca, not only of the Kooyiannie, but also of the Dieri, the Wonkonguru, the 
Ngameni, and the Yaurorka tribes. There only could the real dog’s-blood ochre 
be obtained, and none other should be used. Shields from the far north were received 
by the “ owners ” of the ochre from the other visiting tribes. 

Another myth about a red ochre site at Cowarie, is as follows: “‘ Trees two 
moora emu jump up. Dog him live in hole. Chase ‘em emu. Emu run. Dog 
run. Pass ‘im Killalpaninna. Pass ‘im Dulkaninna. Pass ’im Apawandinna. 
All time emu run. Dog run. Pass ’im Farina. Pass ’im Beltana. Emu him run 
up big hills. Dog him catch ’em emu. Kill ’em. Blood him jump out. Ochre 
grow. Lot good ochre. Ever since, the good ochre came from this district. From 
Queensland the Cloncurry tribes sent their bean-wood shields in exchange. From 
N.S.W. were traded the light shafts for spears. From Alice Springs worked ksrras 
were sent. Then, loaded with 50 Ib. of red ochre, they begin their toilsome way 
homewards. Over 300 miles they must travel, keeping clear of hostile peoples, 
through whose territory they must pass, if necessary, by force; for though the 
message-stick is carried to those who own the ochre, it does not seem to have held 
good with those whose territory the expedition passed through, and with these they 
must fight unless they followed the regular trade routes for barter. When at last they 
reached their destination great rejoicings welcomed their safe return.” 

Horne and Aiston(®, p. 34) also state that “the Wonkonguru and Dieri 
journeyed to Beltana for red ochre, as this was considered the proper ochre used by 
their forefathers. Ochre could be secured much nearer at hand. . . The ochre at 
Beltana (Parachilna site) belonged to the Blinman aborigines, a subdivision of the 
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Kooyiannie. A message-stick was sent to them, and also presents in return for 
permission to mine it.” 

Howitt('*®, pp. 711-2) says that “the Dieri sent expeditions away in July or 
August of each year southwards to procure red ochre, a distance of 300 miles. The 
Blanchwater division saw to this matter. Seventy or eighty picked men were sent 
under a great leader. Each was painted with three stripes of red ochre, and three 
stripes of micaceous iron-ore below them across the abdomen. Two similar lines 
were drawn across the arms. The hair of the head was cut short, the beard and 
moustache picked out. The red ochre was dug from a big deposit, was kneaded into 
large cakes weighing when dry 70 or 80 lb. It was used for body painting, for charms 
and such purposes, and also for barter with other tribes for spears, shields, and other 
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Map 12.—Parachilna red ochre trade. 


weapons. The Yantruwunta also undertook this expedition for red ochre and for 
slabs of sandstone for grindstones to the western side of the Flinders Range, 300 miles 
distant. They carry the burdens on their head. The men fight their way through 
hostile tribes, and find food as they go along on such expeditions.” 

Elkin(@®, p. 184; “|”, p. 197) states that “‘ expeditions went annually from the 
Dieri and other north-eastern tribes, even as far as the Yantruwunta on the Queens- 
land border, down to the Parachilna district on the western side of the Flinders Range 
to obtain . . . stone slabs as well as for red ochre. The latter is the theme of a long 
series of myths and rites.” Further(“®, p. 174) “‘ the mythological tracks, passing 
as they often do through the country of different local groups, and even of several 
tribes, influenced social life in one very important manner . . . Persons who belong 
to the one track by birth (Aluridja and southern Aranda), conception (Aranda), 
or patrilineal inheritance (Lake Eyre and associated tribes), belong to branches 
of the one cult, and are normally friendly to each other ; they have a secret mutual 
claim to hospitality and protection. Travellers following the path of their totemic 
hero or heroes are free and safe, at least as far as the other members and local groups 
of their own cult-totem are concerned. A notable instance of this is the expedition 
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for red ochre from north-east South Australia down to the deposits near Parachilna. 
The group used to follow the route of the mythological actors, who were ultimately 
responsible for the formation of the deposit.” 

Another myth of interest in this section is the mindari myth, which Elkin(“, 
p. 187) says “‘ belongs to the tribes from south-west Queensland right down to Port 
Augusta, and to get a full record the investigator would have had to visit, years ago 
of course, all the tribes concerned to obtain from each its section of the myth.” 

Mountford(‘*®, p. 27) says that “‘ during a recent expedition to the northern 
Flinders it was ascertained that natives travelled from Charleville, south-west 
Queensland, to Blinman, a journey of over 900 miles, for the same purpose ” (to get 
red ochre at Parachilna). 

Several other ochre sites in South Australia might be mentioned in this section. 
Jessop(, p. 244) says that at “ these three places, Noarlunga, Augusta and Aroona, 
situated at distances of 150 miles, in a direct line from south to north, where they 
interchanged their respective earths or clays, the natives drove also a good trade 
in skins with those who lived further inland.” Further(“, p. 243) “ the natives at 
Noarlunga seem to have made that place a centre of trade, as they were the holders 
of inexhaustible mines of ruddle, or red earth, which, somehow or other, became 
necessary to every tribe for the due performance of funeral rites.’’ Continuing(™, 
pp. 211-12) he says that “ all the tribes coveted the red earth for mourning, and 
obtained it; but the most distant could not have come to the knowledge and 
possession of it without some interchange of language and personal communication. 
Accordingly the general want gave rise to a remarkable custom of universal 
observance. Deputations of not more than two or three individuals were allowed 
to pass unmolested at all times through every tribe, provided they were going for the 
ruddle, and did not exceed the number of days recognized for the purpose. If they 
violated these conditions, on their own heads was the peril. They were allowed by 
the tribe which owned the hallowed earth, to take of it as much as they could carry 
away. Except on these special occasions, there was no intercourse between one 
tribe and another, and an invasion of territory was tpso facto a declaration of war. 
So prevalent was this singular custom, and so well understood, that ambassages 
have been despatched from Port Lincoln and Adelaide to get the precious ruddle. 
This shows that the natives of a very wide extent of country not only knew of each 
other’s existence, but carried on a long established and frequent intercourse with 
one another.” 


Pitjuri (Map 13). 

Roth(‘™, sect. 147) says that “ pituri arrives in Boulia. . . about the beginning 
of March. . . from the Upper Mulligan . . . From Boulia and Marion Downs, from 
Herbert Downs and Roxburgh, messengers are sent direct to the Ulaolinya tribes 
at Carlo with spears and boomerangs, government and other blankets, nets, and 
especially red-coloured clothes, ribbons, and handkerchiefs to exchange and barter 
for large supplies of the drug. On its advent at Roxburgh the pituri may travel 
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partly up the Georgina and partly along the ranges to the Kalkadoon, who may 
supply the Mitakoodi with it, but very little gets further eastward. From Boulia 
it is sent up the Burke, and so through the Yellunga and Kalkadoon, again carried 
to the Mitakoodi, or may be forwarded on to Warenda and Tooleybuck. Marion 
Downs sends it via Springvale, etc., to the Middle Diamantina, whence it may go up 
as far as Elderslie and Winton, very little, if any, ever reaching the Thomson River.” 

















Map 13.—Pitjuri trade. Pitjuri (P) grows in the 

shaded area on the Mulligan River and is bartered 

throughout the neighbouring districts. The trade 

route southward down the Georgina River should be 

added to this map. Nicotiana (N) is used west of 
the dotted line. 


Howitt('*”, pp. 6-14) in a despatch dated September 2, 1862, from Angipena, 
stated that “ the track which he was then following across Sturt’s Stony Desert was 
one made use of by the natives of Lake Hope, Cooper’s Creek and Kyejeron, on their 
journeys to the north to procure the pitcheri, so much used by them as a narcotic.” 

Basedow(®, p. 156) says that “‘all the tribes from the Wonga-pitcha east- 
wards to beyond the borders of Queensland and New South Wales, knew the value 
of pituri, which was obtained by barter from adjoining tribes if not growing in the 
tribal area.” 

Spencer and Gillen(‘5®, pp. 16, 20) state that “‘ the narrow leaves were packed 
tightly into woven bags and traded for many hundreds of miles to the north into 
the central parts of Queensland and New South Wales, weapons being received in 
exchange. Though the plant grew in the sandhills country around Lake Amadeus 
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and Ayer’s Rock, the greater part of that used by the Arunta and neighbouring 
tribes, such as the Dieri and Urabunna, appeared to come from the interior of 
Queensland, distant at least two hundred miles.” Further(‘*8), pp. 158-9) “ pituri 
bags were traded for hundreds of miles principally along an old trade route, passing 
from the north across the interior of Queensland and New South Wales, right to the 
south of Lake Eyre. Shields, spears and other articles were sent in return for 
them.” 

Johnston and Cleland(“*”, pp. 278-82) state that “‘ it is probable that the supply 
of pituri of the Ooldea area is secured from the Musgrave and Everard Ranges 
(Nicotiana Gosses and excelsior) along the recognized and known trade routes between 
these areas. Nicotiana species are used as a chewing narcotic from the West Australian 
border both south and north of the latitude of the Macdonell Ranges, to the eastern 
limit of these ranges, and even beyond this, to a point 150 to 200 miles due east of 
the particular region—Sandringham, Glenormiston, and Carlo—Tindale says this 
gap is bridged over by the Iliaura occupying this area, who also use Nicotiana. 
Besides there is a native trade route passing more or less north-east from Alice 
Springs via Arltunga, Ambalindum, the Plenty, MacDonald Downs, the Sandover, 
thence via the native wells to the Georgina at Lake Nash. This trade route connects 
the Aranda, Iliaura and Yaroinga tribes. . . The Lake Eyre people secured practically 
all of their pituri from the Upper Mulligan in Queensland, though some (N%cotiana) 
reached them from the Aranda down the Finke River . . . There were more or less 
defined trade routes in central Australia, these narcotics being very important 
articles of barter. Such routes were largely determined by the available water 
supplies and the location of desert areas.” On page 201 they state that “ pituri 
used by the Barcoo tribes was derived by them from the Diamantina natives, who 
in turn, obtained it annually by barter from the Kykockodilla or Upper Mulligan 
tribe, in whose country the pituri grew on sandy ridges in a very limited area. . . 
Pituri (Dubotsia hopwoodit) was used on Marryat Creek, east of the Musgrave Ranges, 
and at Mt. Liebig and Cooper’s Creek, for emu and fish poisons. It is found also 
between Charlotte Waters and Victoria Springs, Western Australia.” Continuing, 
on page 213 they state that “ Helms stated that though D. hopwoodts was found 
from the Everard Ranges to the Barrow Ranges and throughout the Great Victoria 
Desert, its properties were not known to the natives of this area, and only the prepared 
material was known outside the district where it was gathered, and those natives 
who acquired it by barter were entirely unacquainted with it in its natural state.” 

Aiston(™, pp. 372-77) says that “ the pitcheri tree, Duboisia hopwoodit, grew 
in an area which extended from about due west of Bedourie, down to about opposite 
Birdsville, just over the Queensland border. Down to the south the trees were 
reckoned kudna, i.e. rotten, or no good . . . The great trade routes that met and 
crossed at Koppara-murra, the Kopperamanna of the white people, was one of the 
big distributing centres, although the pitcheri had probably changed hands several 
times before it got there. Crowds would be waiting at Annandale, on the Herbert, 
for the collectors to come in, and getting as much as they could, would make off to 
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Birdsville, Bedourie, Urandangie, and down the Herbert ; here other people would be 
waiting to take it down the Diamantina to Goyder’s Lagoon, where others in turn 
would be waiting, gathered in from east and west, some from as far as the Darling, 
and in good seasons from the lower Finke. I have seen over 500 aborigines waiting 
at Goyder’s Lagoon. The next important trading place was Koppamurra ; here 
the trade route from William Creek came in; tribesmen came in carrying on their 
heads the flat stones for crushing the softer seeds used for food ; these were greatly 
in demand by the Yaurorka and Yantruwunta, who lacked stone in their country. 
Others came up from the south with precious red ochre . . . (from) Parachilna. . . 
Down to Kopperamanna came the traders loaded up to capacity with pitcheri and 
weapons they had picked up on the way down and a time of great activity ensued ; 
trading was kept up until everyone was satisfied and left for home, but as parties 
were arriving all through the months of the cool weather the market was open all 
the time. . . The bags which were used to hold the pitcheri were made of fibre string, 
usually made from the verbena that grows in the swamp country of the Diamantina 
and Georgina rivers, and from the broome bush that grows on the sandhills. This 
was twisted into string and dyed with red and yellow ochre and sometimes with the 
blue clay found in the Diamantina. 


“ Bartering was started at the first camp that was met after leaving the pitcheri 
grounds ; after everybody had rested and fed, one of the party would throw down a 
bag in front of the assembled camp; anyone who wished to would throw down, 
perhaps a couple of boomerangs, perhaps a grinding mill, or whatever he could spare ; 
the pitcheri seller would leave his bag until something that he wanted was offered ; 
this he would accept by picking it up and the buyer would then pick up the bag of 
pitcheri. Perhaps another member of the pitcheri party would see something in 
the goods offered and would throw down another bag ; if the buyers were not satisfied 
they would pick up their offerings, and if the seller was not satisfied he would pick up 
his bag of pitcheri. The camps near the pitcheri grounds never became big markets 
because the pitcheri was more valuable the farther away it was traded. The near 
camps were only used to get enough utensils and weapons for use when travelling to 
the more profitable markets. 


“There was a fairly big market about Birdsville 20 years ago. Men would 
come in there from the overland telegraph line, from Innamincka, Arrabury, Durham 
Downs, and some from near Broken Hill ; they usually bought big lots. The sellers, 
after satisfying these buyers, would work on down to Goyder’s Lagoon ; there was 
no hurry, a year or two, or a month or two was all one to the tribesmen. Intrinsic 
value had nothing to do with the sales ; it was quite likely that a big bag of pitcheri 
would be exchanged for a single boomerang, but it was just as likely to be exchanged 
for half a dozen boomerangs and perhaps a shield and a pirva ; it always depended 
on what the buyer and seller wanted ; sometimes when the seller had as much as he 
could carry he would give a bag in exchange for food for his party.”’ 
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Pearl and Baler Shell Trade (Map 14). 


The distribution of pearl and baler shell phallocrypts and 
ornaments forms the most remarkable example of distant trading 
relationships in Australia. Mountford and Harvey‘*” have recently 
given a detailed account of their preparation and function, and maps 
of specimens bearing designs only; in this paper I have given all 
known localities throughout the continent of both plain and decorated 
shells, and these are plotted on one map. It will be noticed that the 
shells usually pass along well established trade routes, from which 
they branch off to tribes away from these beaten tracks. The 
following information has been recorded about the routes followed 
and localities reported, and other localities given are of specimens 
in the various museum collections in Australia. 

Baler Shell Ornament. Made from a piece of the white Melo 
diadema shell, which is chipped and ground to an ovate shape, 
from two and a half to five inches long, and suspended by a string. 
The ornament may or may not be decorated on the concave face. 
The limits of its manufacture have not been defined but would appear 
to be by the Princess Charlotte Bay coastal tribes and northward. 


Hale and Tindale(‘”, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 10r) say “‘ the Melo-shell spear-thrower 
ornaments are made in Cape York, but by slow degrees may pass south-east, as 
articles of trade...” 

Roth(‘*), p. 35) says that ‘‘ most of the chest and back ornaments consist of a 
portion of Pearl-shell, Nautilus or Melo, drilled to carry the string . . . (in Cape 
York).” 

Roth('"®, pp. 17-19) states that “‘ At Princess Charlotte Bay the Koko-rarmul 
of the Morehead River get Melo-shell from the Kokowarra (whose country extends 
the course of the Normanby and Deighton Rivers) . . . The Endeavour and Bloom- 
field River blacks travel up in the direction of the Laura River and are paid for with 
Melo-shell. . . The Cape Bedford blacks send out or export melo-shells. They travel 
in barter along the northern coast-line as far as, very probably, the Flinders River. 
They only come south to the North Shore (Endeavour River) encampment, opposite 
Cooktown, owing to their employment in the township, but this is only of late 
years. . . The imports constituting the Cape Grafton northern trade, coming mainly 
from the Barron River and Port Douglas, included straight shell-hafted spear 
throwers.” 

Roth(‘#©), p. 192) says “‘ the Koko-minni of the Middle Palmer River, Laura 
River, Maytown, have iron-wood spear-throwers . . . the haft . . . of Melo shell 
bartered from the Musgrave River.” 
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Localities of museum specimens in Cape York. A.M., Staaten River, Mitchell 
R., Embley R., Butcher’s Hill, Normanton. Q.M., Kennedy River, Bathurst Head, 
Bloomfield R. 


Roth(‘*), p. 36) says “‘ as a general rule, the Melo diadema Lam. is to be found 
worn more frequently inland than on the coast-line where the pearl-shell as a decora- 
tion is in the ascendant . . . the Melo travels no inconsiderable distances.” 
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SHELL ORNAMENTS baad 
@: Melo shell 
o: Navhilus shell 
@: Pearl shell 
@ : Pearl shell, Kimberley fype 


Map 14.—The distribution of the Kimberley pearl-shell and Princess 

Charlotte Bay baler shell ornaments illustrates how highly coveted 

objects used for purposes of magic and as insignia of status are traded 
throughout the continent. 


Roth(‘®, sect. 253) says that “Among the northern Mitakoodi of Clonagh, 
etc., and northern Kalkadoon of Grenada, etc., the . . . wommera (with Melo shell 
discs on proximal end) is very commonly met with, though not actually manufactured 
by them. . . and reaches its destination here through the Nouun tribe at Mullangera, 
who obtain the shell from the Karunti, etc., at Normanton.” 

Roth(‘™, sect. 230) says that “the Miorli of Springvale take a road up the 
Diamantina as far as Cork . . . and get ‘ white-shell’,” and in sect. 233, “ the 
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Mitakoodi, with head encampment at Fort Constantine, have some five markets. . . 
they get from the Nouun tribes at Mullangera the shell-wommera . . . and white- 
shell chest ornament (che-ka-ra), which has already been obtained by barter from the 
Karunti through Croydon, etc., from Normanton, etc.” Leichhardt(®®, p. 257) 
says that “ certain shell ornaments have been seen on the Condamine River.” 

Localities of museum specimens in Queensland. A.M., Cloncurry district. 
Q.M., Windoran, Turn-off Lagoon, St. Lawrence, Barcoo. 

Horne and Aiston(‘2®, p. 47) state that “‘ the Melo ethiopica shell is used as a 
pubic cover by the Lake Eyre tribes,”’ and on pp. 159-61, that ‘‘ when they have all 
come to the place of initiation the boy is caught and a shell... is hung 
around his neck by acord. . . He is then painted and decorated with feathers and is 
allowed to wear the Coorte-toorooka at any ceremony . . . There does not seem to be 
any recognized place to wear this. Some tie it on the end of the beard, others hang 
it around the neck, and others hang it from their waist cord in front. They do not 
like parting with these shells until they are certain that they will have a son to hand 
them on to, and some of those in use are yellow with age. The shells came from the 
sea originally but no one knows how they were first brought into the country, and 
now freshwater mussel-shells are substituted.” 

Hale and Tindale(‘2”), Vol. 1, No. 1, p. ror) state that “‘ by slow degrees they 
may pass south-east, as articles of trade, as far as Cooper’s Creek in South Australia, 
where they are highly prized as neck ornaments to be worn by young initiates. The 
Yantruwunta have no knowledge of their origin save that they come from the north.” 

Mountford and Harvey(‘*”’, pp. 127-30) mention their use by the Dieri, Urabunna 
and Wongkonguru (Peake district), and by the Anjamatana tribe in the northern 
Flinders Range, S.A. They are used for sorcery by the Dieri. 

Localities of museum specimens in south, central and north Australia. A.M., 
Rankin River. S.A.M., Minnie Downs (N.iE. S.A.), central Australia, Alice Springs, 
Cooper’s Creek, Warburton River, Algebuckera, Lake Hope, east of Copley, Daly 
Waters, Tempe Downs. N.M.V., Barrow Creek, Newcastle Waters, Tennant’s 
Creek. . 

Localities of museum specimens in New South Wales and Victoria. A.M., Lake 
Cobham, N.S.W. This is an exceedingly interesting example, for it is either a 
Torres Strait or Fly River specimen bartered from Princess Charlotte Bay, down 
through Cape York and Queensland, into far western New South Wales. 

Hodgson(‘*5), p. 248) says that “ shells were used on the Paroo and Warrego 
rivers, and on Mungalella Creek, said to have come from the north and north-west.” 
Curr(®, p. 304) says that the Kamilaroi also used them. 


S.A.M., Salt Creek, Victoria (Lat. 27° S.). 


The use of the Baler shell as a phallocrypt or ornament has 
undoubtedly been introduced into Cape York by the Torres Strait 
islanders who made canoe voyages to Princess Charlotte Bay for 
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purposes of barter. The Baler shell phallocrypt is used by the Torres 
Strait islanders, who have trade connections with the people of the 
Daudai, Kiwai, and Fly River districts of western Papua. In this 
area Williams (‘*”, p. 397-8) says that : 


“‘ The pwatapwata (Melo shell phallocrypt) is conferred upon a boy when he has 
passed through his initiation into the secret of the bullroarer . . . The jimberi (the 
spiral shell ornament) is bestowed a few years later when the youth has finshed his 
period of service in respect of sodomy and when he has undergone the rite of eating 
lime. This form consists of a triangular plate cut out of the melo and worn suspended 
from the belt so as to cover the whole genitalia. This form does not occur, so far as 
I am aware, in the Morehead district proper. It is found (together with the pwata- 
pwata—whole melo shell worn to cover penis only) among the Wiram ; also up the 
Fly at least as far as Everill Junction, and at Lake Murray. Its main area of 
distribution, however, is east of the Fly River. It is the typical dress of the Gogodara, 
and extends eastward as far as Goaribari of the Aird Delta.” 


How long ago this trait was introduced into Princess Charlotte 
Bay is not known, but its diffusion into the interior of Australia has 
been of a rapid nature. In Cape York it is used both as an ornament 
and in pairs as grips for spear-throwers, but in the interior of the 
continent it is only worn by initiated men, and is also used in 
sorcery. It is rather interesting to note that “the Melo shell is 
traded inland (in western Papua) by the Keraki to the Wiram on 
their north, who in turn trade it to the tribes higher up the Fly for 
stone-headed clubs.” (Williams,‘*” p. 416.) 


Cape York Pearl and Nautilus Shell Ornaments. 


Roth(‘*@, pp. 17-19) says that “‘ at Princess Charlotte Bay the Koko-rarmul of 
the Morehead River get nautilus-shell necklaces from the Kokowarra . . . The 
Endeavour and Bloomfield River blacks travel up in the direction of the Laura 
River . . . and are paid with . . . nautilus-shell necklaces . . . The Cape Bedford 
blacks send out or export . . . nautilus-shell, pearl-shell chest ornaments . . . They 
travel in barter along the northern coast-line as far as, very probably, the Flinders 
River. They only come south to the North Shore (Endeavour River) encampment, 
opposite Cooktown. . . of late years. . . The imports constituting the Cape Grafton 
northern trade, coming mainly from the Barron River and Port Douglas, included. . . 
square-cut nautilus shell necklaces . . . The southern trade which used to come in 
either directly or indirectly from the Mulgrave River, comprised . . . the large 
oval-cut pearl-shell chest ornaments . . . said to have reached the Mulgrave River, 


Atherton and Herberton, whither it was believed to have been brought from the Gulf 
country.” 
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Localities of museum specimens. Q.M., Pearl-shell pendant: Coen River, 
Batavia River, Bathurst Head, Ducie River. A.M., Palmer River, Embley R., 
Batavia R., Staaten R., Normanton, Mackay. Nautilus shell: Cooktown, Butcher’s 
Hill, Palmer River, Condamine R. (Hodgson(‘*®), p. 248). 

General. Roth(‘e), p. 35) says that “ most of the chest and back ornaments 
consist of a portion of pearl-shell, Nautilus or Melo . . . the Nautilus . . . owing 
perhaps to its comparatively fragile nature, I have not observed the regular bartering 
of this shell to any very great distances inland. . . A piece of Nautilus shell was worn 
between the breasts or shoulders of both sexes at Brisbane ; it was much valued by 
inland blacks... .” 

Petrie("*”, pp. 55-56) says that “ before leaving any common meeting-ground 
the aborigines always exchanged possessions . . . the inland blacks would give 
weapons, opossum rugs, dogs, etc., to the coast blacks for . . . shells for orna- 
ments . . . (Brisbane district).” 

Leichhardt(‘®, p. 25) says that the natives of Ant Hill Creek, Mt. Lang district, 
travelled one hundred miles to the coast to secure shell for ornaments. He saw 
(op. cit., p. 279) a Cytherea and a Dolium on the Albert R. 


Pearl-Shell Ornament made on Kimberley Coast, W.A. 


This type is somewhat oval in shape, the edge is ground, varies 
from two to eight inches in length, and is suspended by a string ; 
may be plain, decorated on the concave face, or more rarely on both. 
The plain shells are prepared by the tribes (Wurara, Unambal) on 
the Kimberley coast, and those with the ‘‘ key or meander ”’ pattern 
by the Karadjeri to the south. 


Davidson(“, pp. 60-63) says that “‘ pearl-shell constitutes a prominent material 
for ornaments along a large portion of the northern coast of Australia. Various 
coastal tribes manufacture pendants of varying size and shape for their own use as 
well as for trading into the interior . . . Along the Kimberley coast incised designs 
are applied to the shells and many striking examples are to be noticed. . . For the 
most part pearl shells are decorated by the coastal tribes and traded inland in a 
finished condition. In some cases it seems that the finished shells without designs 
are secured by the nearby tribes of the interior and decorated locally by them. For 
instance, the portraying of the angular meander design by cross-hatching seems to be 
concentrated inland and is less commonly found on objects from the coast. No pearl 
shell ornaments with designs other than those current in the Kimberley region have 
come to attention in the western regions, but these objects with Kimberley designs 
have been found in north Australia, central Australia, South Australia, and in central 
Western Australia, in some instances over 1,000 miles from the place of their manu- 
facture and decoration.” 
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Elkin tells me that the “ key ’’ pattern.is incised only by the Karadjeri tribe 
(La Grange), which alone knows the mythological chant which belongs to the pattern. 
The shell worn from the hair girdle is a sign of initiation. (Cf. 1”, p. 204.) 

Elkin(?™®, p. 350) says that in the Forrest River district “ the instructions which 
he (medicine-man) receives in the use of . . . oval elongated pieces of pearl-shell. . . 
I was not informed that pearl-shell was associated with Brimurer, yet it is part of the 
medicine-man’s paraphernalia.” 

Bolam(‘”), p. 78) says that “ it is a common thing to find a pearl-shell from the 
north of Australia tied around the neck of a black who has come into Ooldea. Pearl- 
shells have a great fascination for most blacks. . .” 

Elkin tells me that he has seen small portions of pearl shell decorated with the 
Karadjeri incised ‘‘ key’ pattern at Ooldea (1930). 

Mrs. Daisy Bates(‘*), p. 123) says “‘ that pearl-shell ornaments of the north were 
treasured as magic in the deserts of the south. . .” 

Localities of museum specimens in Western Australia. A.M.: Forrest River, 
Wyndham, Broome, King Sound, Sunday Island, Admiralty Gulf. 

A.N.R.C.: Wurara tribe, Ungarinyin tribe, La Grange (2), Leveque Peninsula 
(Bard tribe). 

N.M.V.: Broome, Laverton, Roebuck Bay. 

S.A.M.: Flora Vale (E. Kimberley), Sunday Is., Derby, Broome (2), Roebuck 
Bay (2), Cygnet Bay (2), Gascoyne district, Mt. Casuarina. 

W.A.M.: Sunday Is., Port George IV, Kimberley, King Sound (2), Cygnet 
Bay, Broome, Wyndham, Admiralty Gulf, Lombadina (2), Pender Bay (2), Kalgoorlie, 
Beagle Bay (beyond Hall’s Creek and Lombadina), Roeburne. 

Univ. Pennsyl.: Bernier Bay, Forrest R., Wiluna, Derby, Onslow, Manilya 
Station, Wyndham (2), Mt. Barrier Ra., Wollal, Lawler, Mt. Keith, Cone Bay, Mt. 
Reid, La Grange Bay, Port Hedland, Marley, Pt. George IV, Yandil Station, Cue, 
Bernice Bay, Fitzroy Crossing, Cove Bay, Bernice Bay. 

General: Wurara tribe (H. J. Wright). Carnegie(‘*, p. 243), interior of W.A. 
500 miles from coast, and one mile west of Mount Webb. 

Northern Territory. A.M.: Darwin, Rankin R. 

N.M.V.: Prince Regent R., Roper R., Victoria R., Newcastle Waters, Anthony 
Lagoon, Tennant Creek. 

S.A.M.: N.T. coast, Barrow Creek, Newcastle Waters, Frew R., Koomba, 
Tarramurra, Katherine R., Canning Stock Route, Timber Creek, Lake White (Gordon 
Downs), Daly Waters (2), Alligator River, Tempe Downs, Borroloola, Penong, 
between Barrow Ck. and Tennant’s Ck. 

General: Katherine R., Victoria R. region (Davidson,“ p. 64). Stanner(5” 
says that pearl-shell ornaments formed one of the items exchanged in Merbok on the 
Daly River. 

Central and South Australia. Spencer and Gillen(‘*®, p. 573) state that “ another 
form of ornament is the Lonka Lonka, to which reference has already been made in 
connection with magic. This is made out of the shell of Melo ethiopica, or the pearl- 
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shell oyster, Meleagrina margaritifera, and hangs pendant from the waist-girdle. It 
is traded down from the north and is widely used throughout the centre. We have 
never seen any design incised on the Lonka Lonka found amongst these tribes. . .” 

N.M.V.: Ooldea. 

S.A.M.: Central Australia (11), Alice Springs, Macdonell Ra., Peake Station 
(Oodnadatta), Cooper’s Creek (2), Warburton R., Lake Hope, Nipaburra, Orroroo. 

General: Ooldea (Bolam,‘” p. 78) ; localities from Mountford and Harvey(‘¢”), 
fig. 1) marked on map but not stated. 

Queensland. Roth('™), sect. 230) says that “ the Weelko, Kwokwa and others, 
starting from Marion Downs, etc., travel up the Georgina as far as Headingley, 
returning via Gordon’s Creek, Walaya, Toko water-hole and Glenormiston . . 
they barter for pearl shell. . . ’’ and in sect. 231 that “ in the Upper Georgina district 
the Yaroinga have trade relations on the north with the Workia whom they meet at 
Lake Nash, Austral Downs, and Camooweal, and from whom they get pearl-shell. . . 
on the south, the Yaroinga are in communication with the Undekerebina natives of 
the Toko Ranges, who come up to them either direct to Gordon’s Creek, or 
else indirectly up the Georgina, via Glenormiston . . . on the east, along by Rochdale, 
etc., the Yaroinga barter with the Kalkadoon, Yellunga, etc.” 


C. TRUNK TRADE Routes (Map 16, also I-14) 


An important result of this study is the identification of a 
number of trade routes along which various traits travel astounding 
distances. These routes I have called trunk trade routes. 


It must be understood that many so-called trade routes are not 
narrow, well-defined trails, although these do occur in some areas. 
In good seasons, when water and food are plentiful on all sides, the 
natives may travel overland, but in the dry seasons, and in arid 
country, they keep to the rivers and waterholes, where food also 
congregates, especially in central, north and Western Australia. 
Objects and corroborees are thus traded across and through wide 
strips of country, such as horde territories, and many of them pass 
haphazardly from local group to local group ; some, however, travel 
constantly for considerable distances in definite directions and 
through the same tribes as others have before them, and it is with the 
barter of these traits that we are now concerned. 

The trunk system functions in sections, or in other words, the 
local sections (i.e. horde and tribal) along a trunk route form the 
mechanism by which it works—outside the boundaries of their own 
trading journeys the aborigines only know that an article came from 
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“far away in the north” (or wherever it be) but their constant 
demand, as for example that of the interior tribes for pearl and baler 
shells, has set up and maintains the remarkable trunk system 
revealed in this paper. The trunk routes thus become obvious when 
the local trade relationships in various parts of Australia are plotted 
on maps. 


One of the most important factors determining the direction of 
the trunk trade routes is the physiography of the country. The river 
system of eastern Australia is a case in point. In Queensland the 
numerous streams flowing south from the Gulf of Carpentaria link 
up with the tributaries of the Diamantina and Georgina, the sources 
of these two groups of rivers being on the northern and southern 
slopes, respectively, of the Leichhardt-Selwyn Range. The 
Diamantina and Georgina flow south to join the Lake Eyre basin, 
and from here the Finke and other rivers flow into South and Central 
Australia. In south-east Queensland the Paroo, Warrego, Narran 
and other rivers flow south to join the Darling which extends from 
north-eastern New South Wales south-west to its mouth in South 
Australia, and to it many long rivers flow from most parts of New 
South Wales; further, it links up with the Murray River and its 
tributaries flowing south into Victoria. 

There are seven major trunk routes in Australia, as follows : 
1) East coast route. 

2) South-eastern route. 

) Cape York-South Australia route. 

) Central route. 

) Kimberley-Eyre’s Peninsula route. 

) Kimberley-south-western Australia route. 
) North-west Australian coast route. 
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Details of these trunk routes are as follows: 


(1) East Coast Route (Maps 1, 5, 16). 


Roth has shown how each coastal horde or camp traded with the 
groups on the north, south and west of its respective territory, 
and he mentions many traits which pass up and down the Cape York 
coast from Cape Weymouth to the Bloomfield River. Further 
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south, Petrie has reported similar conditions in the Brisbane-Moreton 
Bay area, and in New South Wales a barter track runs from the 
Singleton-Hunter River district to Brisbane Water on the central 
coast. Since these are the only reports available for the whole of 
the east coast of Australia, it is reasonable to infer that a trunk route 
functioned from the north to the south of this coast, which consists 
of a narrow strip of fertile land closed off from the interior by the 
Great Dividing Range. Traits that have diffused along this trunk 
route are the fish-hook technique, multi-pronged and bone-barbed 
fish-spears, bark canoes and containers, and increase rites. 

At various points—Brisbane district, Hunter River valley, the 
Hawkesbury-Nepean-Warragamba-Cox River system, and others— 
there were connections between the coastal and interior tribes. 

Communication between coastal tribes, between which rivers 
and lakes generally form boundaries where most of the bartering 
conducted takes place, is greatly facilitated by canoe travel and 
beaches. 


(2) South-east Australia Route (Maps 1 and 16). 


This route extends from south and central Queensland down the 
Paroo and Warrego Rivers to the Darling, which it follows to the 
Murray River and links up with the barter along this river ; it then 
passes down the Lower Murray where it connects with a route from 
central Victoria (Mt. William), and at Lake Alexandrina joins the 
Glenelg River-Coorong-Port Augusta-Lake Eyre route. Howitt 
mentions barter up and down the Murray River, and some of its 
tributaries, especially the Ovens and Goulburn rivers, and thence 
south to the Kulin tribes in the Melbourne district ; in addition, 
the Lachlan and Murrumbidgee people bartered along the Murray 
and lower Darling rivers. 

There is no recorded evidence to suggest that eastern New South 
Wales was linked by barter along the numerous tributaries of the 
Darling River flowing eastwards across the plains. Trade connec- 
tions along these rivers are suggested by the distribution of cylindro- 
conical stones, ground-edge axes, bark canoes and containers, and by 
the diffusion of spear-traits, netting techniques, hammer-dressing 
technique, and other traits. 
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(3) Cate York-South Australia Route (Maps 1-14, 16). 

The river system in the interior of eastern Australia is of great 
importance in connection with the trunk route which extends from 
Princess Charlotte Bay on the east coast of Cape York, to the Lake 
Eyre tribes and further south to the Parachilna red ochre deposit. 

This route commences at Princess Charlotte Bay, passes down 
Saltwater Creek, the Kennedy, Hann and Morehead rivers to the 
Palmer River, which it follows to the western tribes of the Peninsula. 
It then continues southward through these tribes to the Karunti in 
the south-east corner of the Gulf, where it divides into three main 
branches as follows : 

(1) From the Karunti south down the Flinders and Saxby 
rivers to Mullangera (Nouun tribe) and on to the Woonamurra, and 
then either across to the headwaters of the Thomson River and 
down Cooper’s Creek to Lake Eyre, or down the Diamantina through 
the Goa and Miorli tribes and on to Lake Eyre. 

(2) From the Karunti south down the Flinders and Cloncurry 
rivers, through the Mitakoodi tribe’s country, across the Leichhardt- 
Selwyn Range and down the Burke and Wills River to Boulia in the 
Pitta Pitta tribe’s territory, and thence down the Georgina River 
to the Lake Eyre tribes. 

This route branches westward from the Mitakoodi and passes 
through the Kalkadoon to the Upper Georgina, in which district it 
joins the north Australia-western Queensland route, and another 
route to Alice Springs via the Sandover and Arltunga. 

(3) From the Karunti westward along the Gulf of Carpentaria 
coast to western north Australia, where it links up with the western 
root of the great central trunk route. 

From Lake Eyre the main trunk route continues south to the 
red ochre deposits at Parachilna and the grindstone quarry in the 
Flinders Range, thence on to Port August, down the coast of Spencer 
and St. Vincent gulfs to Lake Alexandrina at the mouth of the Murray 
River, thence along the Coorong to the mouth of the Glenelg River 
in Victoria. 

From Lake Eyre branch routes lead off to northern and central- 
western New South Wales, to the lower Murray River, and along the 
Finke and Alberga rivers into central Australia. 
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(4) Central Route (Maps 8, 10-14, 16). 

It is difficult to say where this route commences; actually, 
it has three roots. The main root is in the Kimberleys, from where 
it crosses north Australia to the Warramunga-Kaitish tribes; the 
second root is in the Daly-Victoria rivers district, and the third in 
the Roper River and eastern Arnhem Land area, both of which join 
the first root in the Warramunga-Kaitish country. The main trunk 
route then passes south through central Australia, branching at 
Alice Springs south-west to Ooldea and south-east down the Finke 
to the Lake Eyre tribes. Tracks branch off at various points, as 
for example just north of the Macdonell Ranges to the Ilpirra. 

The central route is connected with the Cape York-South 
Australia route by four minor routes, as follows: (1) from the 
Warramunga through the Workia to the Yaroinga and upper 
Georgina tribes. (2) From Alice Springs via the Sandover and 
Arltunga to the upper Georgina tribes. (3) From Alice Springs via 
the Toko Ranges to the middle Georgina and upper Mulligan River 
area. (4) Along the Finke River to the Lake Eyre tribes. 


(5) Kimberley-Eyre’s Peninsula Route (Maps 14 and 16). 

This route, given by Mountford and Harvey (‘4”, fig. 1) for 
pearl shells, runs from the Kimberleys south through eastern Western 
Australia until it crosses the border of South Australia and passes 
through Ooldea, and thence down the west coast of Eyre’s Peninsula. 


Professor Elkin tells me that this route is almost identical with the corroboree 
route from Broome and La Grange to Laverton, Boundary and Nenong and along 
the Bight. (D. Bates, ‘‘ Aborigines of the West Coast of South Australia,” Roy. 
Soc. S. Aust., Vol. XLII, pp. 165-6). 


(6) Kimberley-South-Western Australia Route (Maps 9, 14 and 16). 

From the Kimberleys south-westward to the Central Division 
in the interior of Western Australia, skirting the Great Sandy Desert 
and crossing the headwaters of the De Grey, Fortescue, Ashburton, 
Gascoyne and Murchison rivers; it continues on into the south- 
western portion of Western Australia and passes south of the Great 
Victoria Desert to Eucla. 

Professor Elkin tells me that pearl-shell was passed from La 
Grange and Broome down the western coast as far as the Gascoyne 
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(W. D. Campbell and W. H. Bird, ‘‘ An Account of the Aboriginals of 
Sunday Island, King Sound, Western Australia,” Roy. Soc. W. Aust. 
Proc., Vol. I, p. 56) and that, according to Mr. J. E. Hammond, 
there was also an exchange route between that river and the south- 
west of the State. He has given me the following quotation from 
Mr. Hammond’s book, Winjan’s People, p. 24: 


“‘T knew that the South-West natives got hard stones from some country far 
away from the south-west, but I did not know what country or how far away it was. 
After I had been told this by the natives in the south-west, I went to the Upper 
Murchison, and there I saw the same class of stones. As very sharp-edged stones 
were of great value to the natives, like gold to the white people, great efforts were 
made to get them at any cost, and I can quite understand that stones from as far 
north as the Murchison and Gascoyne could have been taken to the south-west. 
Yet these natives did not know from what country or over what distance these 
stones had come. 

“While on the Gascoyne, in 1873-74, I found evidence of exchange with the 
south-west natives. The natives on the Gascoyne had black-boy gum and red tail 
feathers and white tail feathers of the red-tail cockatoo, which I had never seen or 
heard north of Perth. They also had spears which I am sure were made in the 
south-west of the sort of spearwood that only grows along the south-west coast, in 
dense thickets between Mandurah and Bunbury. This spearwood makes a much 
lighter and straighter spear than the wood further north, and is much easier to work. 
Knowing this wood so well, our natives from the south-west, as well as white members 
of the party, recognized the spears. We also saw several hotles of the south-west 
on the Gascoyne, and this left us with no doubt that some sort of exchange was 
carried on. The blackboy gum we saw on the Gascoyne may have been got some 
300 miles further north than the northern boundary of the south-west territory, but 
the gum of the northern blackboys does not set strong and hard like the gum from 
further south, and it is not of much use to the native, so I am much inclined to think 
that the blackboy gum we saw on the Gascoyne was also taken north from the 
south-west with the spears, Roilies and feathers.” 


(7) North-west Australian Coast Route (Maps 9, 14 and 16). 


From the Kimberleys along the north-west coast to Exmouth 
Gulf and thence southward. 

Whether a trunk route existed on the southern coast of Western 
Australia is not known, for not enough data about local trade in 
this area has been recorded to piece it together. 

A study of the maps shown in Figures 1 to 16 will demonstrate 
that the above series of trunk trade routes are not hypothetical, 
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but are established by the barter, exchange, and distributions of 
boomerangs, ochre, pitjurt, pearl and baler shells, and the Molonglo 
and other corroborees, and by the local trade of innumerable other 
articles in the various regions defined. 

The trunk routes are the avenues along which important culture 
elements—material, social and religious—have diffused. When 
known for the whole of Australia, and studied in conjunction with 
the geographical distributions of all traits, and with the journeys of 
the spiritual ancestors and culture heroes (which should be mapped 
for the whole of the continent), we will have a sound basis upon which 
to work out such problems as how Australia was peopled from the 
point of entry of the first-comers, the directions in which diffusions 
of traits have taken place, and how discontinuous distributions have 
developed. 

Davidson’s studies!” 44 of the geographical distributions of 
spear-traits, spear-thrower, throwing-sticks and clubs and 
boomerangs, basket and netting techniques, transport and receptacles, 
have revealed that a large number of types and techniques was 
introduced from New Guinea. The trading system herein discussed 
forms a mechanism by which diffusion could be a comparatively 
rapid process, introducing traits not only along the trunk routes 
but into all tribes by means of the complex ramifications of the local 
barter tracks. Some of these traits are spread over wider areas than 
others, some diffuse rapidly especially in areas where the physiography 
offers little difficulty to travellers, as for example, along a river or on 
the extensive plains of the interior, and others diffuse slowly. 

As the aborigines are thought to have come into Australia either 
on the north-west coast or through Cape York, or both places, the 
fact that most of the trunk routes have their sources in the Kimberleys 
and Cape York is of some importance, and indicates that they are 
long established. Moreover, these routes run from north to south 
and are linked together by numerous east-west routes. The culture- 
heroes of central Australia, Lake Eyre tribes, and eastern Australia 
travelled from north to south and from north-east to south-west, 
and sections of the trunk routes are thus sanctified in myth and 
legend. 


(To be continued.) 


F. D. McCartnuy. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Raymond Firth is engaged in field work in Trengganu, Unfederated Malay 
States. 


Dr. A. Capell, who has been engaged in linguistic research in various parts of 
the Kimberley Division, North-West Australia, since May 1938, is now passing into 
the Northern Territory, where he will pay special attention to the Daly River language. 
Dr. Capell hopes to return to Sydney towards the end of the year. 


Dr. Phyllis Kaberry is doing valuable field work near Maprik Government 
Station, inland from Wewak, New Guinea. 


Dr. and Mrs. Douglas Oliver, who spent a short vacation in Sydney in May and 
June, have returned to their field, the Siwai, Bougainville, where they plan to spend 
a further six months before going to America. 


Dr. Reo Fortune has been doing field work on the border of China and Indo- 
China for about twelve months. 


A selection of North-West and North Australian specimens of material culture, 
mostly collected by Dr. R. Piddington, has been sent from the Australian National 
Research collection, the University of Sydney, to the Anthropological Museum of 
the University of Aberdeen, where Dr. Piddington is Lecturer in Anthropology. 


A selection from the same collection has been sent to the National University 
of Iraq, Bagdad, in exchange for a valuable gift of antiquities (some pre-Sumerian) 
to the University of Sydney. 


The death of Father Kirschbaum, in an aeroplane accident at Sek, New Guinea, 
has been announced. Father Kirschbaum, a pioneer missionary in the area, 
had always been interested in anthropology, and published many papers in Anthropos 
and other journals of learned societies. 
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The Native Races of Australasia. Arranged and edited from the Manuscript Note- 
books of Sir James G. Frazer by R. A. Downie. Percy Lund, Humphries 
& Co., Ltd., London, 1939. Pp. 1-390. Price in England 35/-. 


This is the second of a series Anthologia Anthropologica, comprising copious 
selections from the manuscript notebooks of Sir James Frazer, dealing with the social 
anthropology of native races. The first volume dealt with the peoples of Africa and 
Madagascar, and this one with those of Australia, New Zealand, Oceania, New 
Guinea and Indonesia. The section on the Australian Aborigines is small, because 
most of Sir James’ material for this continent has been used in his Totemism and 
Exogamy, Beliefs in Immortality (Vol. I) and his more recent Totemica. The sections 
on Polynesia, Micronesia and Melanesia, especially the two latter, contain selections 
from early and non-English writers that may not be readily accessible to many 
readers ; this is true also of the section on Indonesia (pp. 309-82) in which many 
translations from the Dutch are given. Sir James made a careful scrutiny of books 
by travellers, missionaries and anthropologists and of articles in missionary as well as 
anthropological and other journals, so that no reference should be unnoticed that 
might throw light on some of the main problems of man’s customs and beliefs. 
The quotations enable one to decide whether further reference should be made to the 
original sources. In any case, the publication of the series will save many a research 
worker the task of wading through volume after volume and article after article, 
especially in pre-war literature. 

Mr. Downie has done his task well, especially in providing a very complete index 
of writers, places and subjects. Those interested in the comparative study of beliefs 
and customs will find the index very helpful indeed. The book does not claim to be 
a sociological study of any people or subject, but taken for what it is, an anthology, 
to a great extent, of rare readings, it is both useful and full of interest. It is well 
produced. 


The third and last of this series has just arrived. The title is The Native Races 
of Asia and Europe (pp. 1-399). It is full of interesting, though frequently brief, 
references to the many peoples in these regions covered by Sir James Frazer’s reading 
and will serve as a key to further reading. Amongst the peoples about whom notes 
are given are those of Indo-China, Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, Siberia, Mongolia, 
various parts of India and south-western Asia, and most European countries. It 
is edited and indexed by Mr. Downie with the same care as the preceding volumes. 


These volumes should be appreciated by those students whose work and interest 
cause them to specialize in one or two small regions, and yet feel that they should 
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be equipped with comparative information. On certain aspects of social and religious 
life this information is provided by Anthologia Anthropologica, or else ample references 
to literature are given. 


A. P. ELKIN 


La Langue e la Société. By Alf Sommerfelt. Oslo 1938. Pp. 1-233. Price, 
Kroner 6.00. 

Professor Sommerfelt’s book is an academic study of the Aranda language of 
Central Australia, with an attempt to correlate linguistic and social types. It 
bears the sub-title ‘‘ Caractéres sociaux d’une language de type archaique.’’ While it 
is admitted that the grammar of a primitive language cannot always be fitted into 
the same categories as those of a European language, still Prof. Sommerfelt’s thesis 
that Aranda has no “ parts of speech”’ at all, not even nouns, is such as to raise 
immediate questionings. ‘“‘ The language expresses only action and state; the 
idea of object does not exist in it’ (p. 184). So, for instance, ma:ma, grass, is to be 
analysed into two elements meaning “ that which is placed” (ce gus est assis). On 
p. 178, (a)linga, sun, is analysed into (a)la, go, and nka, carry, and the myth of the 
sun-woman who walks about with a stick, which she throws down when approaching 
the end of her walk is quoted. This becomes rather fantastic ; one rather thinks of 
primitive man seeing an object, finding a name for it, and using that name at first as 
a sort of elliptical statement doing duty for a whole sentence. Some nouns may be 
analysable back into verbal compounds, but not the great majority. There is no 
reason why primitive man should not notice trees, stones, etc. as such and name them, 
before thinking of them as something in a given state or performing a given action. 
An object need not wait for a name till a myth has arisen about it. Even when 
Sommerfelt does analyse a noun into two other nouns, his analysis sometimes seems 
very arbitrary. Why should maiamaia, hut, really be a reduplication of masa, 
mother ? (p. 163). The writer has promised an analytic vocabulary to follow, and in 
that will have to justify his thesis ; in this book he cannot be held to have done so. 

Aranda, he holds, is neither an inflecting nor an agglutinative language, but at a 
still earlier stage, one in which each element of grammar, each suffix, still retains a 
definite meaning and an independent existence. Yet in submitting the Aranda 
conjugation to analysis he is forced time after time to admit “‘ the exact concrete 
meaning of the root remains hard to determine ”’ (e.g. p. 89). Perhaps one of the 
weaknesses of the method of analysis adopted is the claim that a language should be 
made, so to speak, to analyse itself ; it is an application of the functional method to 
language, and many will believe that linguistic diffusion must also be taken into 
account, i.e. other related languages must bear their witness. In fact the author 
admits this in sundry places (see pp. 150, 157). In the latter place, speaking of 
subsection terms, he says, “‘ one must not always expect to be able to explain them 
all’ ; in the former, on the same subject, “ it is then possible that only a comparative 
study can decide.” He treats the agentive suffix -/a as being really the verb (a)la, 
go; the action “ goes out” in a special manner ; but as he refuses to recognize the 
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distinction between transitive and intransitive verbs at all he gives no good reason 
why some subjects require the agentive form and not others. A comparative study 
might have made him hesitate. In Garadjeri, the agentive sign is -lu, but ya- is 
the stem of the verb “ to go.” On the other hand Garadjeri gulba-, to return, may 
well be cognate with Aranda (a)/pa, (a)lba, bend back. There seems, too, no reason 
why if ra=be in front (ére devant), it should have been adopted as the dual sign 
(p. 131). 

No doubt some of the difficulties cited rise from defective phonetics. The 
author tells us that he has not been to Australia, and he is consequently at the mercy 
of his authorities, O. Strehlow, Kempe, and Spencer and Gillen, and one and all 
have failed him badly at times. The phonetic system is much more complicated 
than he allows, and some of the complications have semantic value. He claims that 
vowel length has no such value, and hence equates nama, sit and na:ma, grass, with 
the result we have mentioned. Moreover, he keeps the spellings of his originals, 
not trusting himself to reduce them to a harmonious spelling, and for this reason, 
too, his index is difficult to use. He always equates -nja with -ntja, without saying 
what spellings he is following. On p. 173 he says that ntja is weakened to nja 
(evidently reading j=y), but gives no supporting evidence. 


The second part of the book contains an attempt to analyse the relationship 
terms and other words of social importance, but the analysis labours under the same 
difficulties as the rest of the book. It is quite arbitrary to derive maia, mother, 
from ma, ‘‘ to give more, much ”’ ; so it is also to connect mara, MMBS and D, and 
namara, MBS and D, with the same root, and the suffixes, presumably independent 
words, are not explained. Why also should antava, MFBS and D contain the 
root nia, ‘‘ lie, give” (étre couché, donner), even if it be true that a man must “ give 
of his prey to his father-in-law” ? (p. 159). This is analysis within the language 
carried to breaking point, and it is very doubtful whether any language now living, 
however “‘ primitive,” is primitive enough to be analysed to this degree. All have 
a long unchronicled history behind them. On p. 160 we are told that MB is called 
ankalla, from anka, carry, and /a, agentive, “ indicative of being particularly active ”’ 
because he carries round the invitations to his nephew’s initiation. So ankalla is 
already in the agentive form! On p. 161 the attempt to analyse relationship terms 
on this basis breaks down into an “it is probable that...” It is probable that 
it always will while analysis purely within the language is demanded. Roots 
consisting of a consonant with a following vowel and sometimes a meaningless pro- 
thetic vowel will naturally be too few, even in combination, to constitute a language ; 
hence the gymnastics necessary to get at root meanings. On p. 106 it is said that 
ntangalau, ‘‘on the mountain,” is an “ interjection’ made up of the roots nia, 


“lie,” nga “ carry (off),” la, “ go” and u, “ throw.”’ Why should the resultant 
word not equally well mean “on the plain” or even “in a hole”? It is again 
doubtful science to say of a word (p. 177) ‘‘ the compound ought to contain nia, lie, 
and the word ingunta, the moment after sunrise, ought to mean night has lain 
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down.”” The word “ ought” suggests the danger of fitting facts to theory and 
not vice versa. 

In spite of these faults of application and method the book is both interesting 
and suggestive, and one that a student is glad to have. His chapter on the linguistic 
type of Aranda is particularly so. Had he, however, carried out the work of com- 
parison with related languages, he might have reached surer ground. The concluding 
chapter on “ Correlation between the language and the civilization of the Aranda ” 
will depend for its cogency on one’s estimate of the work as a whole, but it is rather 
unsatisfactory that after arguing for such a correlation the author should say (p. 199) 
“we know that there is not always perfect synchronization between the march of 
civilization and linguistic evolution”’ and so cover himself against objections. 
Speaking of how the Aranda conceives identity with his totem he claims that we 
disagree with his view (the native’s) because ‘‘ we see in the world around us not only 
actions or states (or qualities) but also objects. For us a determined object is just 
an object and can be nothing else.’’ Yet a similar totemistic outlook prevails, e.g. 
in the northern Kimberleys where not only are nouns recognized as such, but they 
are classified and entail a concord very similar to that of the Bantu languages. The 
fundamental trouble is the thesis that Aranda does not recognize name-words as 
such ; yet the book as a whole is a very useful basis of departure for further study, 
and for study of other languages than Aranda, and this rather detailed criticism is 
offered with that end in view. 

A. CAPELL 


Curtosités Linguistiques. By Victor Douceré. Paris 1936. Pp. 1-96. 


This little book bears the sub-title ‘“ Are the native languages of the New 
Hebrides closely related to the Indo-European languages? ’’ As might be expected 
from the asking of such a question, there is no scientific value to be found in the 
book, especially in the wider comparisons made. The author has no conception of 
how to analyse words. Thus he connects the Greek ¢yrannos with the Fijian turanga, 
and similar examples can be found on almost every page. The information actually 
given on the dialect of Port Sandwich, Malekula, is of interest but all too scarce. 
In many cases he gives a “ general form” instead of a concrete example. It is a 
disappointing little book—a true linguistic curiosity. 

A. CAPELL 


Die Sozialen Verhilinisse Indonesiens. By B. A. G. Vroklage. Minster i Wien. 
Pp. 1-532. Anthropos Bibliothek, Band IV. 


This book is a study of the social organizations of three important parts of 
Indonesia, viz. Borneo, Celebes and the Moluccas. The author expresses the hope 
that he may be able to continue his study by the inclusion of other islands in a 
second volume, and it is to be hoped that he will. Each chapter begins with a 
general survey of the culture concerned, and deals in detail with tribal organization, 
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the family, marriage, etc. Then follows a piecing together of the picture in a second 
section, along with discussion of other aspects—head-hunting, slavery, chieftainship, 
etc. Finally comes an attempt at the historical analysis of the culture. Copious 
references and a very full bibliography are given. 


The suggestions made regarding the stratification of cultures are worthy of 
consideration. A good deal of space is devoted to the study of megalithic cultures 
within Indonesia, and the work of Heine-Geldern is used in this connection. Dr. 
Vroklage favours the latter’s thesis that there are two main strata of this culture, 
one of which came in about 1500 B.c., with certain very definite characteristics, and 
the second a few centuries B.c. The second is equated with Heine-Geldern’s Dong-son 
Culture, and came from south-east Asia. The earlier culture brought the idea of 
the buffalo as the source of magic. Quite a long list of other characteristics are given 
in the “‘ Nachtrag ” on pages 509 ff. The absence of any idea of the return of the 
dead to an ancestral home marks the earlier stratum off from the later. Vroklage 
holds that sails were unknown, and travelling was done in paddle canoes without 
outrigger by the people of the first Stratum. Just how the strata will fit into 
analyses of cultures further east remains doubtful, for the author believes that the 
later stratum possessed tools and weapons of iron and bronze, which must have been 
subsequently lost through the absence of the materials farther east. 


The actual information given is extremely valuable, and the general discussion 
is at least worthy of consideration. It is a step in the direction of unification of 
researches, and though this may still be rather premature, it should always be kept 
in mind. Dr. Vroklage enables this to be done by presenting a scheme of unification 
within Indonesia itself. It remains to be seen whether more detailed research in the 
areas not yet touched by him bear this out ; meanwhile the book is valuable as a 
source of information on many parts of Indonesia as well as stimulating to thought. 


A. CAPELL 


Publications of the Philadelphia Anthropological Society. Vol. I Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Studies. Edited by D. S. Davidson, 1937. Pp. 1-235. 
University of Pennsylvania Press, and Humphrey Milford, London. English 
price 18/6. 

The Society is to be congratulated on being able to publish the papers presented 
to it in this permanent form. There are eighteen in this volume, some of them well 
illustrated, dealing with social anthropology and archeology. Naturally, the 
subjects are mostly found in North and Central America. Three, however, come 
from Oceania: “ Fijian Dreams and Visions” by Dorothy Spencer; “ Australian 
Cult-Totemism ” by N. Knowles, Jr.; and “ The Relation of Tasmanian and 
Australian Cultures” by D. S. Davidson. The first of these gives a brief record of 
several dreams and visions as narrated to the field worker. Mr. Knowles maps out 
the cult-totemic complex showing the distribution of totem centres, churinga, 
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talu rites, and alcheringa and spirit children. He concludes that the complex 
reaches its highest degree of elaboration in the central tribes, which “ at least suggests 
that the idea of combining these hitherto unrelated traits has originated in and spread 
from the Arunta group in Central Australia.’’ This will strengthen the converted, 
but leave the unconverted shaking their heads. Dr. Davidson examines carefully 
the old Tasmanian-Australian problem and concludes that “ the Tasmanians formerly 
inhabited Australia and reached Tasmania from that continent.” This is a useful 
summary of the information. 


A Primitive Philosophy of Life. By J. H. Hutton. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1938. Pp. 1-24. English price 2/-. 

In this, the Frazer Lecture for 1938, the Professor of Social Anthropology, 
Cambridge, using the comparative approach, presents a study of the primitive 
idea of the soul and of the philosophy associated with this. Amongst the Karen 
and many Indonesian peoples, and indeed others further afield (e.g. in New Guinea 
and West Africa) the ideas held regarding the soul seem to embody a conception of 
life as a material finite substance “‘ on the possession of which the propagation and 
renewal of life depends.”” This view of the soul throws light on the life-giving virtue 
of sacred stones and statues, and also on head-hunting, cannibalism, human sacrifice 
and some forms of magic, for the belief is that life is a “‘ finite substance which can 
be transferred from a person to other persons, or to vegetation and live stock.” 
The author’s conclusion is “ that in this conception of life as a finite substance is 
to be found a fertile source of the conceptions of primitive philosophy ” and a potential 
source of “‘ the more developed philosophies of civilized peoples.” 

Professor Hutton’s lecture is not only interesting and valuable but also worthy 
of him in whose honour it was delivered. 

A. P. ELKIN. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THE AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL AND 
ITS FIELD WORKERS. 
The Australian Aborigines: How to Understand Them. By A. P. Elkin. Angus & 
Robertson, Sydney and London 1938. Pp. i-xiv, 1-262. Price in Australia 
8/6. 

An introduction to the social organization, religion and magic of the Aborigines, 
especially designed to meet the needs of administrative officials, missionaries and all 
interested in the Aborigines. Students will also find in it a useful summary of our 
present understanding of aboriginal sociology. 


Studies in Australian Linguistics. Oceania Monograph, No. 3. Edited by 
A. P. Elkin. Published by the Australian National Research Council, 
1938. Pp. 1-173. Price 7/6 (in cloth cover, 9/-). 
Contains an article on ‘‘ The Nature of Australian Languages’ showing the 
relation of the language and the culture, one on their structure, and several on the 
languages of North-West Australia. 
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Tales of a Lonely Island. Oceania Monograph, No. 4. By C. Maxwell Church- 
ward. Published by the Australian National Research Council, 1939. 
Pp. 1-128. Price 5/-. 

This consists of a series of Rotuman myths in Rotuman, with translation, notes 
and a short grammatical introduction by Mr. Churchward. Linguistic experts will 
welcome these examples of one of the most fascinating of Oceanic languages, while 
all who take an interest in folk-lore and mythology, will find much to claim their 
attention in Mr. Churchward’s excellent renderings of these myths. Finally, the 
Rotumans themselves will welcome the appearance in permanent printed form in 
their own tongue of a selection of those myths and tales which have meant so much 
to their race for centuries past. 


A New Guinea Language Book. By J. H. L. Waterhouse. Published by the 
Australian National Research Council, 1939. Pp. 1-44, with interleaved 
blanks. Price 3/-. 

This consists of a short grammar, a list (318) of useful phrases, and a short 
vocabulary (about 1200 words) in English-native, of Tinmata Kuanua, the Blanche 
Bay dialect, the vernacular of the natives living in and around Rabaul. This 
language is also used by an increasing number of natives in other parts of the 
Mandated Territory of New Guinea. The publication is welcomed by government 
officials, missionaries and the natives themselves. Sir Walter McNicoll, the Adminis- 
trator of the Territory, provides a Foreword and Professor A. P. Elkin an 
Introduction. 


Primitive Polynesian Economy. By R. Firth. Routledge, London 1939. Price 
in England 15/-. 
An account of the economic life of the Tikopia, based on Dr. Firth’s field work. 
The writer also examines the concepts of western economics in the light of the 
Tikopian economy. 


Aboriginal Woman—Sacred and Profane. By Phyllis M. Kaberry. Routledge, 
London. Price about 15/-. (To be published in September 1939.) 
An examination of the position of women in Aboriginal religious and secular 
life, based on the author’s own field research in North-West Australia. This is the 
first book devoted to this aspect of Aboriginal life. 


Experiments in Civilization. The Effects of European Culture on a Native Community 
in the Solomon Islands. By H. Ian Hogbin. Routledge, London. Price 
12/6. (To be published in September 1939.) 
An account based on Dr. Hogbin’s work in Malaita. The concluding section of 
the book is devoted to suggestions, with African examples, for future adminis- 
trative and mission policies in the Pacific. 














